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Correspondence. 
PHRENOLOGY. 


* Parvi revolutis cubant caudis porcelli.”—Quest Tusk-ulani. 
« The little pigs lie with their tails a-curl, 
Ush-url, Phuph-url, heigh diddle dur! !” 
Lyrical Fragments. 
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, TO THE EDITOR. 
$1n,—There is nothing more valuable, nothing more 
desirable, than truth; but, certainly, very few things so 
difficult of access. Many doubtful assertions have gained 
a place amongst well established maxims, through being 
offered boldly, and because the trouble of nice examination 
is, with the generality of mankind, a formidable obstacle 
to the acquisition of true knowledge: fatally encouraged 
by this baneful indolence, falsehood and prejudice have 
gained euch “‘ footing in this world,” that their influence 
seems inevitable in all human deliberations. Those daring 
inquirers, whose ardour in pursuit of certainty tempt them 
to deviate from the beaten track, must incur the penalties 
which obloquy or scorn can inflict, but which diligence 
may brave, and perseverance conquer, in despite of the 
sternest frowns of opposition. The quotation which I 
have assumed as a motto, is a striking instance of that 
unresisting apathy which suffers so many old sayings of 
slender authority to pass without scrutiny: handed down 
from remote antiquity—sung and said from time imme- 
morial, its’ accuracy seems never to have been even 
suspected: in fine, who is there that has ever heard it 
repeated, but with general acquiescence? No doubt, the 
solemn and impressive manner in which it is necessary to 
deliver it‘ emphasis and discretion,” aided by the irre- 
sistible charms of melody,—that spirit of benevolence 
which must, of course, prevail where friends meet to please 
and be pleased ; these causes, jointly, may act as a spell 
upon the hearers, and effectually supersede investigation. 
For my part, as I have for some time made it a particular 
point to ascertain exactly several dubious circumstances in 
natural history, I imagined this to come directly within 
my peculiar province; and, accordingly, have not only 
closely questioned sundry intelligent farmers, but have 
actually journeyed expressly to examine various letters, in 
order to secure all the advantages arising from ocular 
proof: my mere inquiries, as might be expected, ended 
cnly.in the usual answer, ‘* they indeed had never paid 
any great attention to those things.” Prodigious careless. 
ness! Truly, with some people, the tail of a-pig seems to 
‘be of the last and least consideration. My own direct 
observation at length did what nothing else could have 
accomplished, and I shortly found how strictly accurate is 
that mysterious. remark to be met with in the learned 
labours of the most excellent and erudite Egidius Scrog- 
ginius:—* There bee the longe tayled pigge, and the 
shorte tayled pigge, and the pigge* withouten ever a 
tayle.” I also found that, so far from curling being an 





innate property in a pig’s tail, there are instances wherein 
these elegant appendices are to be seen as nearly straight 
as a tail can be; between which last predicament, and the 
downright positive, palpable, and incontrovertible curl, 
they exhibit a series of curves, the measuring, defining, or 
calculating of which might baffle the skill of our most 
profound astronomers. Alas! the imperfection of all 
sublunary acquirements ! 
Oh! Mr. Editor, if to determine the line of undulation 
in this ornamental elongation of a porker’s spine prove 
such a stumbling-block to philosophy, what difficulties 
must not those professors encounter, who endeavour to 
discriminate and point out the craniological indications of 
a high state of mental power, especially the inventive 
faculty, which results from a combination of many various 
organs? With all due submission, I must protest aguinst 
the conspiracy which you describe+ as having beset the 
professor, since it does not appear to have been a fair trial. 
If. we reflect how keenly nervous men of genius are, we 
can scarcely suppose him free in action or in imagination, 
while surrounded by suspicious strangers, quick in taking 
advantage, and predisposed to condemn. 
In the next place, notwithstanding the unspeakable 
veneration which I entertain for that enlightened, merito- 
rious, and disinterested body—the gaugers of Great, Britain, 
I must say that the individual mentioned in Amicus Justi- 
tia’s ar.ecdotet does not appear to be toué au fait in 
craniology. It was a gtoss fault to coin an unscientific 
term, and assign an organ to an affection of the stomach 
or cesophagus, besides mistaking an accidental extravasa- 
tion for a permanent prominence; in this he evinced not 
the smallest portion of that acuteness so characteristic of 
the knight’s of the dipping-rule. The sexton, too, seems 
to have little or ‘‘ no conception of (any thing out of the 
direct line of) his business,” though it might have afforded 
him, from local traditions and ‘experimental knowledge, 
such an ample field for speculation in the science in ques- 
tion: yet, perhaps, we might vainly expect that a man, 
whose business it is to hide from the eye of the living the 
fearful spectacle of mortality, should pause over the moul- 
dering remains; that hands so hardenéd should have tact 
sufficiently fine for such minute examination; or that per- 
ceptions seared and indurated ty the constant recurrence 
of death, disease, and grief in all their sad varieties, 
should be found pervious to the enthusiasm of physiologi- 
cal research. 
In abstruse studies, it is indispensibly necessary to 
establish certain facts which may serve as data whereon 
to erect our theory securely : thus, in the present case, it 
is only by the examination of dead subjects, and particu- 
larly of those whose living history can be compared with 
the form of the skull and its contents, that we can lay the 
foundation of our system. It is desirable to have a large 
collection of heads from all parts of the world, with a 
private history of those to whom they had belonged. 
t In the Kaleidoscope of July 25. 
¢ See the editor’s introduction to Amicus Justitie’s disserta- 





struction and examination of pupils. Had the science 
been known when the guillotine was in full activity, we 
should have been long since in possession of all that could 
give it perfection. Upon proper application, our well- 
beloved friend and ally, the Grand Signor (a wholesale 
dealer in heads) may be prevailed upon to assist us, which 
he certainly could do upon the largest scale. Without 
doubt, the other great potent.tétes might be induced to 
contribute to the general good, by sending the heads of 
any very extraordinary offenders. Query :—could we not 
persuade our illustrious grammarian and politician te 
enrich our collection with the celebrated specimen brought 
from America, with a post obit upon his own; which last 
would be a treasury of phrenological secrets? Great men 
of all countries,—men eminent in arts, sciences, in ho- 
nourable and learned professions, in law, physic, divinity, 
or dancing, music, or metaphysics, might secure never- 
dying celebrity by leaving their skulls to our college. 
What a glorious opportunity for a display of public spirit 
and philanthropy, to bequeath their heads to the public 
for the good of posterity ! 

For a short time we shall have many difficulties to over- 
come, owing to the incomplete state of our craniopiasts, 
and other mental machinery; but a few fortunate ex- 
periments will enable us to proceed in a rapidly increasing 
ratio of success in our operations for the improvement of 
the living subject. Provided abundantly with natura! 
specimens, we shall employ the most ingenious sculptors, 
and other skilful artists, to prepare models and matrices, 
for regulating the outward form of the skull, either wholly 
or partially, in order to effect a corresponding change in 
its contents. It has been found, by dissection, in cases of 
insanity, that some skulls are too thick, some toc thin, 
some thicker at the left, some at the right side, some too 
soft, &c. &c. ; and also some in which no defect is ap. 
parent, either in shape, strength, or thickness; but, 
although the anatomist could not plainly perceive any 
irregularity of conformation, texture, or consistency, which, 
by undue confinement or enlargement, or by inadequate 
defence of the contents, could have caused unsoundness 
of mind; yet, we may with truth aver, that such defects 
might exist, though not obvious to the preception of even 
very clever practitioners. 

In ancient history we read, that after a considerable 
lapse of time, the skeletons of different nations, found 
buried in a field of battle, were distinguishable by the 
difference of the skulls which had been cased in metal 
from those which had been wrapped in turbans, although 
every other token had returned to dust ;—it is a constant 
law in nature to fortify whatever part is most exposed to 
injury. 

In an old history of Ireland is to be seen an account of 
one of their ancient heroes, whose head was so hard that 
he could drive nails with it as with a hammer; and who, 
even with bare feet, was said to feel no inconvenience in 
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jis forehead, break tables, partitions, doors, and even | the greatest adroitness; so much so, that we have now 
stone mantle-pieces, butting at them in the manner of a ' the pleasure of further informing the public, that so ex- 
ram. Pugilism hardens the head ; cudgel-playing must | quisitely is the newly-inserted crystal adapted to the 
have the same effect ; but the greatest nicety of judgment | radiated muscular apparatus of the iris, that the sight is | merely observe, that as far as good ale, good jokes, and 
even better than it was before the injury occurred which | easy minds could make us happy, we were so. 

rendered an operation necessary : she can now thread the | . ** At length, on a stormy evening, about the middle of 


is requisite in the application of these correctives. Never- 
theless, while by means of curiously-constructed iron or 
brazen wigs, patent hair-brushes, poultices, curry-combs, 
end drawing plasters, we may contrive to give proper con- 
sistency to the papery tenuity of some skulls, and refine 
the crassitude of others, we shall, perhaps, in some despe- 
rate cases, have recourse to a few judicious touches of the 
oaken towel, a sovereign remedy when administered by 
careful hands. 

Asa mean of mellowing ard ripening the intellect by 
internal application, snuff will be found incredibly effica- 
cious, particularly the fine dry Scotch sert. A simple ex- 
periment will show that it has an astonishing attraction 
for the sun’s rays, since no other substance can be so 
quickly ignited by means of a burning-glass. This celes- 
tial quality is probably the cause of that Promethean fire 
which inspires some of the literary productions of the 
North. 

If it be true that part of the skull, and even of the 
brain, can be dispensed with, may we not hope at last to 
be able to change or replace our organs ut pleasure? and, 
as we have already succeeded in the transfusion of blood, 
shall we not add to the catalogue of our discoveries the 
transfusion of brain? It must be owned that these ac- 
counts come to us in rather a questionable shape; like the 
dishes at a chin-feast, it is next to impossible to discern 
the real nature of a fact, served up to the public with all 
the high seasoning and ingenious cookery of a London 
reporter.—In the case of the broken head with ‘* loss of 
parts,” we ought to have been made acquainted with the 
exact craniography, with minute description, and admea- 
surement by probes, callipers, and compasses, with a cor- 
rect detail of the patient’s state of mind and behaviour, 
both before, after, and during the operation, &c. 

But since these worthy /iteraté are so niggardly of their 
communicetions, in a scientific point of view, I will, as 
far as possible, supply the deficiency. Having for several 
years been intimately acquainted with some very clever 
North Britons, I have, at length, caught a certain glim- 
mering of second sight, by which I am enabled to give 
you the sequel of the broken skull, secundum artem. 

** Perhaps there is nothing in the annals of chirurgery 
more astonishing than the result of the unparalleled case 
lately brought before the public eve, in which, from a 
very dangerous compound fracture of the skull, the patient 
lost not only a considerable part of the os occipilis, but 
also a large portion of the cerebellum, which protruded 
from the opening. A most amazing improvement of in- 
tellect, in the patient, ensued directly upon the super- 
abundance being cleared away, and the part securely 
closed up, and defended by a thin sheet of fine platina. 
It is supposed, that, prior to the accident, intellectual 
organs of the first order, in the anterior division of the 
head, were so crowded and confined, by the excess of 
those situated at the back, as to be incapable of full 
development, but that they are now set completely at 
liberty. The patient, with the earliest permission of his 
medical adviser, eagerly betook himself to intense study, 
and having made himself master of the most difficult 
branches of the mathematics, is now busy in forming a 
new system of political economy, which is likely entirely 
to supersede all the most elaborate essays on that super- 
latively incomprehensible science: indeed, so sanguine 
are the expectations of those who have been favoured with 
a peep at the work in its progress, that to them it seems 
likely to prove a safe, certain, pleasant, and practicable 
remedy for all national evils past, present, and to come!” 

] beg leave to add another piece of anticipation arising 
out of an article in one of the newspapers: 

** We had occasion, sometime back, to mention a very 
curious and extraordinary operation performed upon a 
lady's eye, into which a new pupil was introduced with 
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finest needle without difficulty, and peruse her diamond 
pocket Bible with the greatest pleasure and facility !”’ 

In the account which I met with of dissection of the 
head, in order to ascertain the causes of insanity, the 
shell was mentioned, not the kernel; so that I have not, 
as stated in Amicus Justitie’s note, confounded the brain 
with the skull. PANURGE, 
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THE RESURRECTIONISTS. 











At the time I first assisted at —— Church, I was much 
struck with the appearance of a middle-aged man, who, 
evidently a maniac, was still so quiet as to render it un- 
necessary to confine him. His sole occupation and amuse- 
ment seemed to consist in wandering through the church- 
yard, or lying on the gravestones; and winter or sum- 
mer, Ralph Somers (such was his name) was still found 
in the churchyard. The elements seemed not to affect 
him; and I have seen him, on the coldest day in Decem- 
ber, remain for hours stretched on a gravestone, seemingly 
unaffected by the rigour of the season. My curiosity was 
much aroused respecting this forlorn being, and I made 
some inquiries from Nehemiah respecting him. 

“It is now about ten years (said the Parish Clerk) since 
the event occurred that deprived Ralph Somers of his 
senses, and never did a more melancholy event occur since 
I was elected Clerk of —— Church. I shall be as brief 
as possible in my narrative, as the circumstances are too 
mournful for me to reflect upon. 

‘* Ralph Somers was the eldest of two sons; his father 
died before he attained the age of manhood ; and, by the 
labour of his hands, he, for some years, supported his 
widowed mother and his younger brother. This younger 
brother, John Somers, turned out a wild and idle youth, 
and at all the cock-fights, bear-beatings, &c. in the neigh- 
hood, he was regularly found; but to work he had a most 
insuperable objection, and vain were the efforts of his 
relatives to compel him to labour for his subsistence ; 
yet they strove their utmost to support him, though it 
was evident he could not exist on the means they could 
furnish. For some time, he lived in a most miserable 
way, raising food in any honest manner; but suddenly 
he began, to the great astonishment of the neighbours, 
to display a profusion of money. He regularly frequented 
the Griffin, where be drank the best the house could 
afford, and paid for it like a prince. Various were .the 
surmises respecting the means by which he obtained his 
money ; and, as his relatives disclaimed all knowledge of 
his resources, the neighbours began to doubt the honesty 
of one whom they well knew could oft have cheated them, 
and escaped with impunity. At length an event oc- 
curred which revealed his means of obtaining money, 
and which was productive of the greatest misery to his 
relatives. 

** There had been for some time strong reports.of dead 
bodies having been stolen from —<= churchyard, and the 
Churchwardens instituted an inquiry into the fact. They 
were so little satisfied of the falsehood of this statement, 
that they directed me to provide two or three able-bodied 
men, whom they would well pay for their undertaking, 
to watch the churchyard, nightly, for a few months. 
This I readily promised to do, and soon engaged the 
requisite number, among whom was Ralph Somers, the 
maniac, who now frequents the churchyard. As Iwas 
directed to watch with them (though much against my 





| inclination,) I could give you a minute account of how 


we spent the evenings during the first month ; but as no 


; event occurred which could possibly interest you, I shall 


December, when the very elements themselves seemed 
bent on destroying each other, the objects of our watch 
made their appearance. We were stationed in the vestry, 
whence we had a full view of the churchyard; and, fur- 
ther, to insure success, we stationed a scout at the extre- 
mity of the churchyard, but upder cover of a watch-box, 
that due notice might be given of the approach of in- 
truders. On the night I beforementioned, after a long 
and fearful gust of wind which almost shook the church 
te its foundations, our scout made his appearance, and, 
with a look of terror, informed us, that three men had 
gained admittance into the churchyard, and were at that 
moment engaged in opening a grave, in which a corpse 
was buried that very day. At this information we pre- 
pared for action, and being four in number, and well 
armed, we had no fear of success. Forthwith, then, we 
marched, but with slow and cautious steps, towards the 
place pointed out by our informant. As we approached, 
we plainly perceived three men engaged in opening a 
a grave, which occupation they pursued in silence. The 
wind, which had ceased for an instant, again blew with 
redoubled violence, and effectually drowned the echo of 
our footsteps, so that we were upon them before they were 
aware of our presence. Ralph Somers, as the strongest 
of the four, made a grasp at one of the men, who was : 
raising the earth with a pickaxe; no sooner had he seized 
him, than we, raising a loud shout, quickly attacked the 
others, but were as quickly repulsed. One of the men, 
| taking to his heels and decamping, was fellowed by two 
of our party. Willing to show my prowess, I seized on 
the other, @ youngster, whom [ judged to be a surgeon's 
apprentice, and attempted to throw him down; but the 
youth was too nimble for me, and, before I was aware ef 
my situation, I found myself stretched at full iength.on 
@ gravestone, and my opponent out of the churchyard. 
In the meantime, Ralph Somers had continued to struggle 
with the person he had first seized, and desperate were 
the efforts of the latter to escape. The pickaxe had. by 
some means got wedged firmly between two gravestones, . 








the other standing up like a fixed bayonet. In their: 
struggle, they came in cantact with the pickaxe, ‘and, 

horrible to relate, the foot of the resurrectionist slipping, 

he fell directly on the sharp point of it, and was pierced 

through the body : the unhappy man gave a fearful groan, 

and instantly expired. 

*¢ We were, as you may be well assured, terrorestruck 
at this appalling incident, but our terror was trivial com- 
pared to that of Ralph Somers; he was loud in hie excla- 
mations of grief and despair, and, flinging himself. with 
violence on the ground, he vented execrations on himself 
for ever joining us in our watch. One of our men, in the 
meantime, returned from the pursuit.of the other resur- 
rectionists, who had escaped; and, bearing. in his hand a 
lighted torch that he had procured from the vestry, he 
gazed on the dead man; but, when he saw the deceased’s ° 
countenance, the torch fell from his hand, and he gave a: 
shout so fearful as to make Ralph Somers instantly spring 
up, and hasten*to ascertain the cause of his terror; but 
what words can express the emotions of Relph Somers, 
when, on his holding the torch to the face of the dead 
body, he recognised the features of his brother !—with a 
loud yell he again flung himself on the ground, from 
which he rose @ maniac; and from that hour a maniac he 
has remained. 

‘* I¢ were necdless to proceed further: the source of 
John Somers’s riches was now ascertained—he was a resur- 
rectionist ; and, in the prosecution of bis unlawfai-calling, 
he had fallen by the hand of his own brother.” 

Manchester, August 30, }826. . -J. mM 
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* Che Philanthropist. 


THE MANCHESTER INSTITUTION FOR THE INDIGENT 
DEAF AND DUMB. 


[Since this article was arranged in the page, we have been 
favoured with a letter from Mr. Vaughan, of Manchester, 
which shall be attended to next week. 

— 

The Reven Encyclopédique, of July, contains an article 
on this subject, which, as it possesses a local interest in 
Lancashire, we have translated for the Kaleidoscope We 
believe it was communicated to the French editor by Dr. 
Albert, professor of French literature, now resident in 


Manchester. 
‘¢ This school was founded in 1824, and opened for the 
reception of pupils in the month of February, 1825. Mr. 
W. Vaughan, the manager of this establishment, com- 
menced his lessons with fourteen pupils—six boys and 
eight girls. No candidates are admitted under the age of 
nine years, or above that of fourteen years: the duration 
of their studies is limited to the period of five years. The 
pupils are taught to write and read their own language ; 
the Holy Scriptures are explained to them, and such les- 
sons of arithmetic given as are proportioned to the parti- 
cular abilities of each pupil. During their residence at 
the school, lodging, boarding, washing, and attendance 
are provided at the expense of the establishment. Board- 
ers, who pay a certain sum annually, the amount of which 
is fixed by the managing committee of the establishment, 
are admitted into the same school. This second class of 
pupils is not distinguished from the first by any particular 
privilege, either with respect to the mode of instruction, 
or the attendance given them. The revenue of the estab- 
lishment arises either from annual subscriptions of one 
guinea, or donations of ten guineas; and the payment of 
the latter sum entitles the donor to become a member of 
the committee, giving him the privilege of voting for the 
admission of new pupils. The special committee ap- 
pointed for the management.of the institution, consists of 
twenty-four members, selected from among the donors who 
compose the general committee. The number of pupils 
of both sexes now amounts to twenty-three; the revenue 
of the institution is at present too inconsiderable to permit 
this number to be inereased. These children are clothed 
by their relations, or by the charity of betieficent individu- 
als. If the funds of the establishment admitted of an in- 
crease in the number of pupils, it would soon be doubled, 
as the list of candidates for admission to the institution 
already contains more than thirty names. It is astonish- 
ing that the number of poor deaf and dumb should be so 
considerable in one town. If the inhabitants of Manches- 
ter needed encouragement to call into exercise their bene- 
volence, or to awaken their compassion, it might be found 
in the results of the indefatigable exertions miade by the 
manager of the school for the deaf and dumb. Eighteen 
months have not.elapsed since this gentleman assembled 
his first pupils, and his eares have already been rewarded 
by extraordinary success. The Abbés de I*Epée and Sicard 
are the great masters whom Mr. Vaughan has consulted 
to facilitate the acconiplishment of the noble task he has 
undertaken. His own personal activity, his zeal in doing 
good, and his gentleand-affectionate behaviour towards his 
pupils, have done the rest. The success of his labours ex- 
ceeds all belief. We have séen his interesting pupils 
answer, with admirable precision and promptitude, ques- 
tions on various subjects, addressed to them through the 
medium of their worthy professor. Their writing is neat ; 
they write whole phrases without making a single mistake 
in orthography; and all these acquirements are the result 
of less than eighteen months’ instruction. Several of 
them even pronounce words ina very intelligible manner ; 
and all explain the nature of their domestic and religious 
duties in such a way as to evitice a degree of intelligence 
and judgment seldom found even in children born with 





| EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
IN LIVERPOOL. 
(Continued from No. 316.) 
~~ 
EIGHTH DIALOGUE. 
On the Immortality of the Soul. 

Scholar. How eager I am to know something more 
about that soul,—that principle of the thought, which 
knows, which perceives, and which is immortal. 

Master. The men whom thou hast seen die, those ge- 
nerations which have appeared in and disappeared from 
this world, still exist. 

Scholar. Where are they ? 

Master. Some are united to that God who has made all 
things, and who:never lets a good action go unrewarded. 
Others having been unjust and wicked, are punished by 
that same God who never suffers crime to go without chas- 
tisement. 

Scholar. But, are you very sure of what you tell me? 
Have you no doubt about the immortality of the soul ? 
The more I wish that mine should survive my body, the 
more I fear that it is only an illusion. Do you verily be- 
lieve, without hesitation, in the immortality of the soul ? 
Master. Yes, as much as I believe in the justice of God ; 
and in the justice of God, as much as in his existence. 
I will give you miy reasons for it:—There exist around 
me animal beings. I exist myself. These beings have 
not always existed; they have, like me, had a beginning. 
They have not made themselves, any more than I have 
made myself. They have all received their existence from 
some other being, and that again from some other; and 
so on from the beginning of the world, when God created all 
things. This God is necessarily just; and if he is just, 
he must be good. God mast also be all-powerful: and if 
he is just, good, and all-powerful, he will reward virtue, 
and chastise crime. 

Scholar. Undoubtedly I believe all these truths; and 
since there is a God, he must reward and chastise. But 
why does he eternally reward and punish actions of so 
short a duration ? 

Master. It is because this eternal recompence of virtue, 
and this eternal punighment of crime, have an essential 
part in the attributes of God. This God is immutable in 
his nature; then that being whom he once loves he will 
always love: for God will love that man who dies upright ; 
and this love is as immutable as God. God will, then, 
eternally preserve this object of his love: for he could not 
annihilate it, without ceasing to love it; and if he ceased 
to: love #t, he would be inconestant. Our soul is, then, 
immortal, because God-is immutable; and God is immu- 
table, because he is perfect. 

Scholar. Is the soul of animats immortal like ours ? 
Master. No, that cantiot be. 

Scholar. Why, if they have agoul, is it not immortal, 
like ours ? 

Master. Have you, then, so soon forgot why our soul 
is immortal? 

Scholar. No, I have not forgot it. It is because God 
is immutable. 

Master. What would you say to a person who should 
declare that the soul of animals was itnmortal, because 
God was immutable? 

Scholar. { should not know what to say. 

Master. Tell me why God preserves the soul of man, 
and we shall then endeavour to find out whether he has 
the same reason for preserving that of animals. 

Scholar, We have said, because he is immutable. 
Master. How does his immutability make him preserve 
the soul of man and not that of animals ? 

Scholar. 1 will answer the-firet question. God cannot 
annihilate any thing that he loves; and what he loves 
once, he will love for ‘ever; and he loves a being just and 
good, one in whom he finds uprightness and truth. 
Master. Yes, this is the reason for the immortality of 





Scholar. But what does the immutability of God for 
the soul of animals ? 

Master. Let us goon: I see you begin to understand 
}me. Is it not because God has loved the just once that 
he will always love them? Why did God begin to love 
the just ? 
| Scholar. Because he found in them a conformity to- 

wards his love of justice. 

Master. Does he find the same love of justice in 
animals ? 

Scholar. I do not know. 

Muster. Are animals free to act or not ? 

Scholar. You have told me, in one of our preceding 
diseourses, that there was in them an imperious and 
irresistible impulse, which we have called instinct, which 
carries them forcibly and necessarily towards all that agrees 
with them, and makes them avoid any thing that would 
do them hurt. They are not, then, free to act; they can- 
not choose. 

Master. If they are not then free, how can they exer- 
cise any will, and why, therefore, do you wish God should 
reward them? If he finds in them nothing to reward, 
nor any thing to punish, why should he preserve their 
soul? And-if that soul cannot choose, what kind of a 
soul is it? In what does it resemble that Supreme Being 
who can only love that which resembles himself? Be 
then no longer surprised if the soul of beasts is mortal 
like their body; its only function was to animate the 
body: its destination is, then, wholly fulfilled in this lite. 
How different it is with man! Capable of knowledge and 
love, like the God who gave him being, his soul cannot 
be bounded by his body. He is not satisfied with watch- 
ing over its preservation. Always uneasy in the midst of 
pleasures. Nothing in this world can fully satisfy him ; 
for happiness is not for him here. Incessantly occupied 
with the future, he does not exist for the present. The 
good Being who gave him existence, and who has given 
him these desires, will sometime satisfy them. They an- 
nounce that immortality, the hope of which sustains him 
through all the crosses of this life. Animals, whdse whole 
life is passed in this world, have not these desires; an 
infallible sign’ of the mortality of their souls. These 
desires which you find within yourself, which have the 
future always in view, are, undoubtedly, proofs of the 
immortality of your soul. 

Scholar. What matters it, then, if I die to-day, if I am 
destined to live a new life ? 

Master. That is the true life; this is only a shadow 

and no more resembles it than a prison resembles a palace. 
The slave of a body, which keeps it chained to the earth, 
the soul tries in vain to escape. Dependant upon a body 
which enfeebles it, and continually enfeebling itself, it al- 
most always loves that which hurts it, and flies from that 
which would do it good. There is a continual opposition 
between its inclinations and its duties. 

Scholar. You have spoken to me of the duties of man 
before, will you explain them to me ? 

Master. Yes, for I think you can.now understand them. 


Low-hill, 1826. 


The Housewife. 


** Housekeeping and husbandry, tf it be go00d 
Must love one another as pare 48 ted 7 
The wife, too, must hushand as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can,” 

















Cure for Cholera Morbus.—-Take a few corks and burn 
them to charcoal, until they can be bruised 4s fine as 
lamp black. Two large tea-spoonfuls of this powder to 
be mixed in half a small tea-spoonful of equal parts of 
new milk-and water. A dessert spoonful of this mixture 
to be taken morning and evening, and if the complaint 
be violent, it may be taken oftener. A tea-spoonful twice 
a day is enough for a child. This is found efficacious ia 





the human soul¢ and it is in the love of a good God, in 





all their organs perfect.” 


an eternal love, that-we find this reason. 


cases of great danger.<-Provincial paper. 
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Poetry. 





[ We believe, but we do not confidently assert it, that 
the following singular composition was never before trans- 
lated into English.] _ 

LYRA GERMANICA, 
OR SPECIMEN OF THE GERMAN LYRIC POETS} 

Being part of a series of original translations from the 
most eminent German poets, intended to convey to the 
English reader a correct idea of the spirit and manner of 
the original. —_ 

THE SONG OF THE BELL. 
(FROM SCHILLER. ] 


Vivas voco—Mortuos plango—Fulgura frango. 


Firmly walled in solid clay 
Stands the form, and fashioned well. 
Comrades, this no time for play, 
Night must see the finished bell. 
Hot from the brow 
The sweat must flow: 
In the work the master live, 
But to Heaven the glory give! 


The serious work which we prepare 
Must well deserve our serious eare, 
And sure success his toil attends 
Whose ear to prudent counsel bends. 
Then what our feeble powers devise 
Let us with calm reflection scan, 
That slavish drudge must all despise 
Who labours on without a plan; 
And this is man’s distinguished pride, 
For this was given the reasoning mind, 
That deep and patient thought might guide 
The forming hand its mark to find. 


Splinters of the pinewood bring; 
Bring them light and dry, 
That the struggling flame may spring 
Through the furnace high : 
Pour the copper in, 
Quick the bubbling tin, 
That the fluid down may roll, 
And produce a perfect whole. 


What now in the deep womb of earth 
To fire’s assistance owes its birth, 
Shall high from yonder tower proclaim 
The workman’s skill—the master’s name ; 
Shall down descend to distant years, 
With many a hope and sorrow blend; 
Shall mingle with the mourner’s tears, 
With pious prayers to Heaven ascend. 
Whate’er of gladness or of wo 
Their dark mysterious fate prepare 
For suffering mortals here below, 
its answering voice shall wider bear. 


See! white sparks begin to spring 
From the melting ore below ! 
Maste! the searching ashes bring, 
And assist the mass to flow. 
From all mixture free 

Must the metal be, 
That the bell may deep and clear 
Burst sonorous on the ear. 


That bell with festive sounds of mirth 
Shall hail the weeping infant’s birth ; 
While Fate the varied portion spins, 
Which in the arm of sleep begins. 
As yet its destined joys and woes 
Within the mystic veil repose; 
A mother’s tender care’s and warnings 
Watch o’er its childhood’s golden mornings. 
But years fly on with winged speed, 
New hopes, new wishes, still succeed; 
The youth, with prouder thoughts possest, 
‘Tears himself from the maiden’s breast, 

A stranger through the world to roam ; 
He burns to mingle in the strife, 
And wrestle with the storms of life, 

And turns a stranger to his home. 





Majestic in the bloom of youth, 
And more than heavenly visions fair, 
With guileless looks of modest truth 
The bashful virgin greets him there. 
Then nameless yearnings seize his soul, 
To lonely shades he pensive hies, 
Tears from his eyes unbidden roll; 
His comrades’ wild resorts he flies : 
Blushing he seeks her every trace, 
A single smile all toil repays; 
With fairest flowers her form to grace, 
Through distant fields unwearied strays.— 
O gentle yearnings, hopes so bright ! 
O golden hours, too swift to fly ! 
Heaven opens on the ravish’d sight, 
The heart swells high in ecstasy ! 
Oh ! that those years were ever vernal, 
Those golden days of love eternal ! 


See! the blast-holes now are browned ! 
Bring the rod, and plunge it in. 
Is the surface glazed around ? 
Well! the casting may begin ! 
Comrades, pierce the clay, 
And the ore essay, 
If the hard and soft combine 
To produce the perfect sign. 


For where the hard and soft we find, 
The gentle with the harsh combined, 
To that the sweetest tones belong ; 
Then well reflect, e’er heart to heart 
Ye fetter, never more to part :— 
Passion is short,—repentance long. 
Gaily float the virgin’s tresses, 
With the nuptial chaplet crowned ; 
Blithly forth the bridal presses, 
And the merry bells ring round. 
Ah ! life’s fairest, loveliest morn 
Closes, too, life’s blooming May; 
Veil and zone asunder torn, 
Soon young passion hastes away. 


Passion flies, 
But love may remain; 
The blossom dies 
Ere the fruit we obtain. 
The man must abroad 
Into turbulent life, 
And travel the road 
Of hardship and strife ; 
Must labour and moil, 
And struggle and toil, 
Must plant and must plough, 
In the sweat of his brow; 
Must venture and dare, 
And fortune compel, 
Her favours to sell 
To the victim of care, 
Till down the full shower of prosperity rains, 
And his storehouses groan with the weight of his gains. 


And the mother is here, 
In her orderly sphere ; 
Her daughters schools, 
And watches her boys; 
And prudently rules, 
And wisely employs; 
Whilst her cares never cease 
Her stores to increase. 
Her fragrant garners with treasures she spreads, 
And drives round the whirling spindles the threads; 
And fills her clean-polished presses full 
With snow-white linen and glistening wool ; 
And brightens and rubs, and, busily prest, 
Is never at rest. 


High on the roof, which wide commands 
The smiling scene, the father stands ; 
With gladdened eye surveys his store, 
And counts his blooming fortunes o’er. 
Transported sees the bending stay 
Scarce the loaded branch sustain; 
Hills with browsing cattle gay, 
Waving fields of ripened grain. 
“* Sooner shall the solid rock, 
“ Or the pillar’d earth decay, 
«‘ Than before misfortune’s shock, 
«« This my prosperous house give way.” 
Empty boast! no mortal hand 
Knits with Fate a lasting band; 
Even now, with hasty stride, 
Stands Misfortune at his side. 


Joy! the work is well begun, 
Lovely shows the fractured ore! 





Yet a moment—ere it run, 
Heaven's protecting grace implore 

Out the stopper goes! 

God preserve from woes! 
Smoking, on the vaulted crown, 
Sweeps the fiery torrent down. 
Benignant is the use of fire, 

When man is by to tame its ire; 
Its heavenly r- wer the aid imparts, 
Which perfects a‘! his noblest arts. 
But fearful is that :eavenly power, 
If seizing once the ‘avouring hour, 
Nature’s free daughter bursts her chain, 
And re-asserts her ancient reign. 
Wo! when, freed from all command, 
Through the crowded mart she flies ; 
Tosses high the flaming brand, 
And all human power defies; 
For the elements, with pride elate, 
View the works of man with deadly hate. 


From the cloud 

Falls the shower, 
Runs the fertilizing stream ; 

From the cloud 

Thunders loud 
Roll, and sudden lightnings gleam. 
Hark! the crash from yonder tower ! 
’Tis the curfew swinging high! 

Overhead 

Fiery red 

Is the sky. 

Rise! away! 

That is not the glow of day; 
Hark! the tumult gathers round, 
What a trampling shakes the ground , 

Clouds of smoke obscure the sight; 
Far and wide, in triumph dread, 
High the fiery volumes spread, 

Flaring through the gloomy night, 
And the hurrying breeze descends, 
And ite glad assistance lends. 

In the glare 

Like a furnace glows the air; 
Beams are shivering, rafters crack, 
Walls are splitting; in the wrack 

Mothers wild 

Seek in vain a vanished child. 
From the ruins oft the moan, 

Oft is heard the stifled groan ; 
Heaven above is redly gleaming, 
All around is struggling, screaming, 
Flight, confusion, and dismay, 

And the pight is light as day. 
Through the long connected band, 
Swiftly passed from hand to hand, 
Speeds the bucket, and on high 
Proud the arching torrents fly. 
Borne upon his rattling car, 
Howling comes the storm from far; 

Seeks the flame, and forth they pour, 
Then with fresh awakened rage, 
On the timbers brown with age, 

On the granary’s arid store, 

Seem in one fill swoop away 
To bear their prey, 

And, enlarged to giant size, 

Mount in triumph to the skies. 
Man, at length, 

Hopeless, yields to heavenly strength ; 

Listless, and in mute amaze, 

Gazes on the raging fire, 
And in the victorious blaze 
Sees his fairest hopes expire. 

Quite destroy’d 
Is man’s abode. 

One wild waste, with ruins spread, 

Like the torrent's stormy bed, 
Sadly tells, 

Where the fiery deluge rode. 

In the window’s gloomy void 
Horror dwells, 

And the clouds with sullen frown 
Look darkly down. 


A moment's space, with saddened mein 
The father gazes on the scene, 
His staff then seizes, blithe and gay, 
And journeys on; 
Whate'er the flames have made their prey, 
His sweetest comforts still remain, 
He counts his children o’er again, 
Nor misses one. 
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See! the ore is lost to sight, 
Vanished through the moulded clay ! 
Will it lovely spring to light, 
And our care and toil repay? 
Should the stream go wrong! 
Should the form have sprung! 
Ah! the hope in which we toil’d, 
Perhaps, mischance ere now has foiled. 


All that partakes of mortal birth 
Must into earth’s dark womb descend: 
His seed the sower trusts to earth, 
And hopes, if Heaven the blessing send, 
To see a beauteous harvest bloom. 
In trust, within its sacred gloom, 
More precious seed we mournful lay, 
In hopes to see it burst the tomb, 
And blossom to a brighter day. 


From the dome, 

With sullen boom, 

Tolls the bell 

The funeral knell. 
Slowly its sad arfd solemn sounds attend 
A wearied wanderer to his journey’s end. 


Ah! refuse not thou a tear 
O’er the tender mother’s bier! 
Pale she lies, deprived of breath 
By the gloomy tyrant, Death, 
In-the pride of matron charms, 
From her husband’s faithful arms; 
From her weeping infants torn, 
In their childhood’s blooming morn; 
Whom she to her gentle breast 
With maternal] fondness prest, 
Watched in daily grace improve, 
With a mother’s pride and love. 
Ah! the mother’s cares are ended, 
Anda her weeping friends deplore 
Her who, cold in death extented, 
Neer siiall rule her household more. 
There they need her wise direction, 
Yearn to‘meet her fond embrace ; 
Urged by dity—not affection, 
Sits the stranger in her place. 


‘Now the weary labour stay, 
While the metal cools in earth, 
Like the feather’d songsters gay, 
Snatch an hour for sportive mirth. 
Stars with twinkling light 
Tell the approach of night; 
Vesperssound, and labour closes, 
But the master ne’er reposes. 


Wandering in the forest wide, 
Till the crimson west is glowitig, 
See the hind with lengthen’d stride 
Towards his distant cottage wending, 
Home the bleating sheep are tending, 
‘And the broad-brow’d oxen lowing, 


Towards their well-known stalls are bending. 


Piled on high with ripen’d grain, 
Slowly moves the lxbouring wain, 
Sheafs with flowery garlands crowned 
Gaily in the twilight glance, 
And the youthful reapers bound 
Lightly thro’ the mazy dance. 
Silence sinks o’er mart and street, 
And the social fire surrounding, 
Festive neighbours neighbours meet, 
Till with sullen grate resounding, 
Slow the massive portals close, 
And the gloomy night descending, 
All in one dark sameness blending, 
Calls the weary to repose. 
From their secret haunts then glide 
Who their deeds in darkness hide ; 
But the burgher fearless sleeps, 
For the law its vigil keeps. 
Sacred order! born of Heaven! 
Kindest friend to mortals given, 
Who the social fabric founding, 
And on study basis grounding, 
Nature’s rude untutored child, 
Summon’éa from the savage wild, 
To the crowded city brought, 
Gentler arts and manners taught, 
And entwined the dearest band, 
The passion for our native land! 
Thousands; each his ease resigning, 
Thoughts and tnittual aid impart ; 
And a beauteous whole combining, 
Perfect every noble art. 





Each, rejoicing in his station, 
Dares the laugh of scorn deride, 
Urged by generous emulation, 
Vaunts his skill with honest pride. 
Labour is the freeman’s glory, 
Blessings yields the cultur’d soil; 
Kings are honoured in their story, 
We are honoured in our toil. 


Lovely peace ! 
Foe to savage desolation ! 
Never o’er this favoured nation 
May thy gentle influence cease! 
May the day be distant far, 
When the horrid din of arms 
Shall fill our vales with wild alarms, 
When that sky, now softly streaming 
With mild evening’s richest dyes, 
Shall with flames be redly gleaming, 
Which from blazing hamlets rise ! 


Break me down the solid mound ! 
Has it done its duty well? 
On the huge and perfect round 
Let the eye delighted dwell! 
Swing the hammer, swing! 
Till the crust shall spring! 
Ere the bell can rise to-day 
Must the mortal form decay. 


The master knows the time to take, 
With prudent hand, the form to break: 
But wo! when spurning wise control, 
The fiery streams unbidden roll, 
Careering with the voice of thunder, 

Burst fiercely from the riven ground, 
Drive every obstacle asunder, 

And spread destruction flaming round. 
Where senseless strength and force prevail, 
Must every form of beauty fail; 

Where nations rise, themselves to free, 
There dream not of prosperity ! 


Hark, the wild tumultuous cry, 
‘* Freedom and equality !” 
Fills the town with dire alarms; 
The frighted-burghers fly to'arms, 
From dreams of wealth and pleasure start, 
And crowd the hall, the street, the mart. 
Bands of dark and fieree banditti 
Desolate the weeping city. 
Women their sex and nature change, 
Lie raging wolves, by famine prest, 
Midst heaps of slaughter’d townsmen range, 
And, bathed in blood, at murder jest. 
Things saered are no longer known, 
And guilt and.rapine wander free; 
The reign of justice is o’erthrown, 
And burst all bonds of piety. 
Destructive forth the lion springs, 
More dangerous still the tiger’s path; 
But fearfulestiof fearful things, 
Is man abandoned to his wrath. 
Wo, then! who, midst impervious gloom, 
The torch of heavenly truth display ; 
They do not light, they but consume, 
And towns and states in ashes lay. 


Heaven success and joy has given! 
See! how like a golden star, 
From its casing, clean and even, 
Forth it comes, and shines afar. 
In the sun’s bright ray 
Rim and surface play ; 
Shield and arms, emblazoned fair, 
Prove the experienced master’s care. 


Hurrah! hurrah! 
Comrades approach, and set in state, 
The bell baptize, and consecrate: 
Its title be ‘‘ Concorp1a !” 
And may its name and use agree! 
May it a sign of concord prove, 
And bind in harmony and love 
The undisturbed community! 


And this, perchance, the high vocation 
For which the master gave it birth, 
To take in heavent’s blue vault its station, 
And vibrate o’er this lowly earth; 
The neighbour of the relling thunder, 
Inspire with awe, and move with wonder; 
Or, midst the stars its voice to raise 
Melodious asthe murmuring spheres, 
Which, wandering, their Creator praise, 
And onward lead the blooming years; 





To serious and eternal things 
To consecrate its solemn chime, 
And as on high it hourly swings, 
Remind us of the march of time; 
To give to destiny a voice, 
Soulless itself, nor e’er elate, 
Now bid us mourn, and now rejoice, 
And mark the changing game of fate; 
And as it vibrates on the ear, 
And dies upon the breezes round, 
To teach, that nought is stedfast here, 
And earthly fame an empty sound. 


Hither rope and pulless bear, 
Raise the monarch from‘his grave, 
In the azure realms of air, 

O’er the subject earth to wave. 
Pull—it moves—it springs! 
Now it trembles—swings! 

Let it bid our joys increase, 
And its earliest voice be Peace. 


Manchester. R. 


Fashions for September, 


CaRRIAGE CostuME.—High dress of lilac gros de 
Naples, fastened behind; the fulness of the corsage brought 
to the centre in the front and back; the sleeve large and 
full at the top, but small below the elbow; corded epau- 
lette, divided in the centre, and trimmed with narrow 
pinked scollops: the cuff is formed by two rows of van- 
dykes pinked, one row pointing upwards, the other ex- 
tending towards the hand, with a gold bracelet between. 
The skirt is ornamented with three rows of pinked trim- 
ming, of the same material as the dress, emanating from 
a button that heads each division: widening as they pro- 
ceed, they take a semicircular direction till they meet, and 
by their junction form a continuous chain of scollops: be- 
neath is a satin rouleau. Finked scolloped pelerine of 
lilac gros de Naples, pointed beliind, and tied in front 
with a satin bow of the same colour, and corfined at the 
waist by the ceinture. Biond lappet cap; the border ex- 
tremely full, spreading like a fan, and rather low in front, 
arranged in deep vandykes of zig-zags on the sides, and 
adorned with flowers; trimming of the crown in accord- 
ance, and a bow of gold and rose-colour shaded gauze rib- 
bon at the top. Gold chain and embossed Grecian eross ; 
long gold ear-rings ; yellow gloves and shoes. 

Evenine Dress.—White Italian crape dress worn 
over a gold-colour satin slip; the corsage moderately high, 
and adorned in front with two pinnatifid branches in gold- 
colour satin, diverging from the centre of the waist to the 
top of the bust, and terminating beneath a cape of about 
a quarter of a yard in depth, divided on the shoulder, and 
trimmed with gold-colour satin piping and narrow blond. 
The sleeve is short and full, set in in regular plaits, and 
reversed in the band round the arm. The skirt has an ele- 
gant border of gold-colour satin pipings, the three upper 
rows commencing by a satin bow, elevated in the front of 
the dress, and turned off circularly towards the right side, 
proceeding in a longitudinal direction till they (the pipings) 
meet; then gold-colour satin rows and palm-branches are 
arranged alternately, and beneath are three pipings, as 
above, equidistant. Large white crépe lisse sleeves are 
still in favour, and are confined at the wrist by broad 
Egyptian bracelets. Gold-colour satin sash, with short 
bows in front, the ends fringed, and of different lengths, 
The hair is parted towards the left temple in large curls, 
and pet dy with a Provins rose in front, and shaded 
gauze ribbon in puffs at the back. Pear-shaped pearl 
ear-rings ; necklace of medallions united by rows of small 
pearl; white kid gloves, and -white satin shoes. 
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[From the Liverpool Courier.] 




















~~Barometer Extreme} Theriso-{i xtreme} state of | Kemarks 
at during | meter8 | heateu- |the Wind a 
noon. Night. | morning |ring Day.} at noon. | boon. 

Aug. 

23 |} 29 46} 59 0| 63 0} 66 0O}j SS |Rain. 

24 | 29 43/ 553 0; 61 0} 733 0! § Fair. 

25 |29 53] 59 0) 65 O}| 68 O!} ES.E. |Cloudy. 

26 | 29 54) 58 O 63 6| 67 0} SAE Fair. 

27129 70| 57 0 59 O| 67 O|W.S.W.'Cloudy. 

28 | 29 72|.53 0/61 0/ 67) 0/WS.W. Cloudy. 
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29 |}29.60|.60 0 65 0° S.E. |Cloudy. 





24th,—From §&, a.m. to 11, a. m., rain. 
25th,—Nine, p. m., heavy rain, with thunder and lightning. 
26th,—Eight, p.m., stormy. 

27th,—Heavy rain during night. 
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LA PELERINE, 
CHANSONETTE. 


THE WORDS BY THE COUNT DE LA GARDE DE MESSENCE; MUSIC, WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


%y FH. MDevin, 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING AND OF THE SPANISH GUITAR, LIVERPOOL. 





GRAZIOSO. 


Au tems ja - dis en Pa-les = - ti - ne, Un saint hom-me vint a mou « « - rir; 


pour en se-ve--lir,  6-tait gen--til ~ le pé- le - - ri - ne: Sous ies ha - bits 


J 


tent bien - tot ---+le s’en-va qué - tant, por-tant cor--don ro-saire et ro-be gti - - se. Ah! pour trou. 
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od, 
fil - le quise dé-- gui--se II n’est 


ver 


gui--se Il n’est be - = soin 


Le tendre amant du faux Hermite 
Parcourait ces climats lointains, 

idait l’élite : 

re,” lui dit le guerrier, 

*¢ Pour la croisade il faut prier ; 

Dieu nous promet des palmes immortelles. 
ur trouver, mon fils, des infidels 


De ses soldats 
«+ Mon 


“Ah! 
Tl} n’est besoin 


D’aller courir si loin. 


be - - soin D’al-ler cou-rir si 


Il_n’est be - - - soin  D’al-ler cou- rir 


loin; Ah! pour trou - - ver 


fil - le qui se dé. 


si loin. 





** Le ciel permet que je t’instruise, 

Chevalier, du sort qui t‘attend; 

Approche, et tu seras content 

De mon savoir, de ma franchise. 

Pour voler aux champs de l"honneur 
sg A l'amour tu fermas ton ceeur, 

Fuyant, hélas! beauté qui se désole ; 


Mais pour trouver un ami qui console 


Tl n’est besoin 


Daller courir si loin.” 





Literature. 


CAPTAIN PARRY’S THIRD YOYAGE 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
ie 
(EXTRACTS.) 
(From the Literary Gazette.) 

We beg to direct the public attention to the prefixed 
official instructions—one of the best written, clearest, and 
ablest papers which we ever perused, directing every move- 
ment, providing for every contingency, and shaping out 
every probable course which failure or success might ren- 
der most expedient. To this masterly document there is 
a brief addendum, which it may be interesting to insert, 
as it connects itself with the expedition of Captain Frank- 
lin now in progress. It is signed by Mr. Croker, and 





yo— r 

‘6 In reference to that part of your general orders, which 
relates to the ship intended to be sent in the autumn of 
1827 to meet you, Iam commanded by my Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, to communicate to you the 
following additional information. It is thought advisable, 
with a view of assisting the objects of Captain Franklin's 
Expedition, that the vessel intended to meet you in 1827 
should endeavour to meet him in 1826. Her commander 
will, therefore, be directed to reach those latitudes in the 
summer of 1826, to make such discoveries and observations 
as may open themselves to him, and to look out for Capt. 
Pranklin, or even for you, if you should be so fortunate 
as to accomplish the passage in that vear. He will re- 
main in that neighbourhood as late as the season will ad- 
mit, and will then repair to the Sandwich Islands, or to 
the nearest place where he may be able to replenish his 
provisions; when he will, as early as possible in the year 
1827 (if you should not have already met with him) pro- 
ceeded to act in the manner detailed in your instructions. 
He will. mark his proceedings in 1826 by the erection of 
fiag-stalfs, of piles of stones; and with notices where may 





be found a depét of provisions, which he will leave on his 
departure that year, as well as in 1827.” 
hough of no avail to Captain Parry, it will gratify every 
heart to suppose that these arrangements are likely to be 
eminently useful to Captain Franklin, of whom we have 
the plesant duty to inform our readers that he is going on 
(according to recent letters from him) most prosperously, 
having accomplished more in six weeks this year than he 
did before in six months. Provisions have been plenti- 
fully supplied ; the men are all quite comfortable, and, in 
short, the worthy Captain writes as much at his ease as if 
he were only travelling from London to Edinburgh. But 
our business is with Captain Parry: when in winter quar- 
ters, masquerades were invented to amuse the tars, and 
we record this as the first incident of any importance. 
The gallant commander tells us— 
** Every attention was, as usual, paid to the occupation 
and diversion of the men’s minds, as well as to the regu- 
larity of their bodily exercise. Our former amusements 


ship, no instance occurred of any thing that could inter- 
fere with the regular discipline, or at all weaken the re- 
spect of the men towards their superiors. Ours were mas- 
querades without licenti i ithout ex- 
cess.”” 

‘¢ The animals seen at Port Bowen may now be briefly 
noticed. The principal of these (says the writer) seen 
during the winter, were bears, of which we killed twelve 
from October to June, being more than during all the 
other royages taken together ; and several others were seen. 
One of these animals was near proving fatal to a seaman 
of the Fury, who, having straggled from his companions 
when at the top of a high hill, saw a large bear ope 
towards him. Being unarmed, he prudently made off, 
taking off his boots to enable him to run the faster—but, 
not so prudently, precipitated himself over an almost per- 
pendicular cliff, down which he was said to have rolled or 
fallen several hundred feet; here he was met by some of 
the people, in so lacerated a condition, as to be in a very 
dang state for some time after. A she-bear, killed 





1 
HIV als 





being almost worn threadbare, it required some ingenuity 
to devise any plan that should possess the charm of novelt 

to pone 4 it. This purpose was completely answered, 
however, by a proposal of Captain Hoppner, to attempt a 
masquerade, in which officers and men should alike take 
a part, but which, without imposing any restraint what- 
ever, would leave every one to their own choice, whether 
to join in this diversion or not. _It is impossible that any 
idea could have proved more happy, or more exactly 
suited to our situation. Admirably dressed characters of 
various descriptions readily took their parts, and many of 
these were suppo with a degree of spirit and genuine 
humour which would not have disgraced a more refin 
assembly ; while the latter might not have disdained, and 
would not have been disgraced, by copying the good 
decorum, and inoffensive cheerfulness which our humble 
masquerades presented. It does especial credit to the dis- 
positions and sense of our men, that, though all the 
officers ent fully into the spirit of these amusements, 


which took place once a month, alternately on board each | quarters. 


order, . 





in the open water on our first arrival at Port Bowen 
afforded a striking instance of maternal affection in her 
anxiety to save her two cubs. She might herself easily 
have escaped the boat, but would not forsake her young, 
which she was actually * towing’ off, by allowing them to 
rest on her back, when the boat came near to them. A 
second similar instance occurred in the spring. when two 
cubs having got down into a large crack in the ice, their 
mother placed herself before them, so as to secure them 
from the attacks of our people, which she might easily have 
avoided herself. This unusual supply of bears’ flesh was 


ed | particularly serviceable as food for the Esquimaux dogs 


we had brought out, and which were always at work in a 
sledge; especially as, during the winter, our number was 
increased by the birth of six others of these useful animale. 
One or two foxes (Canis lagopus) were killed, and four 
caught in ae during the winter, weighing from four 
pounds and three-quarters to three pounds and three- 

The colour of one of these animals, which lived 
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for some time on board the Fury, and became tolerably 
tame, was nearly pure white till the month of May, when | pressed me with an idea, that there must exist, in tlie 
he shed his winter-coat, and became of a dirty chocolate | Polar Regions, some general motion of the sea towards rin 
colour, with two or three light brown spots. Only three }the west, causing the ice to set in that direction; when not} Cler.—-What sayest thou, William Mead, art thou 
hares ( Lepus variabilis ) were killed from October to June, | impelled by contrary winds, or local and occasional cur- guilty in manuer and form, as thou standest indicted, or 
weighing from six to eight pounds and three-quarters. | rents, until it butts against those shores which are actually | not guilty ? ; - ; 
Their fur was extremely-thick, soft, and of the most beau- | found to be most encumbered. by it. In confirmation of | __Mead.—I shall desire the same liberty as is prom 
tiful whiteness imaginable. We saw no decr near Port | this idea, I am enabled to adduce some more definite | William Penn. , 

Bowen at any season, neither were we visited by their | observations, which would appear to tend to the same| Court.—Youshallhaveit. 5 
enemies the wolves. A single ermine and a few mice | result.” : Mead.—Then I plead not guilty in manner and form. 
( Mus Hudsonius ) complete, I believe, our scanty list of | But this is no new discovery! On the contrary, it is The Court adjourned until the afternoon. 

quadrupeds at this desolate and unproductive place. Of! as old as our oldest navigators." Itis the chief reason| Crier.—O yes, &c. | = 

birds, we had a flock or two of ducks occasionally flying | assigned by Dampier for attempting the passage from the | _ Clerk.—Bring William Penn and William Mead to the 
about the same lanes of open water in.the offing, as late | Pacific to the Atlantic, rather than from the Atlantic to 
as the 3d of October; but none from that time till the be- | the Pacific. Still we are glad to find this doctrine corro- 
ginning of June, and then only a single pair was occasion- | borated by Captain Parry, and hope yet to see it acted upon. 
ally seen. A very few grouse were met with also afterour| We regret to have the intelligent author come to the 
arrival at Port Bowen ; a single specimen was obtained on | following conclusion : 

the 23d of December, and another on the 18th of Fe-| «+{ am much mistaken, indeed, if the North West 
bruary. They again made their appearance towards the | Passage ever becomes the business of a single summer ; 
end of March, and in less than a month about two hbun- nay, 1 believe that nothing but a concurrence of very 
dred were killed; after which we scarcely saw another ; | favourable circumstances is likely even to make a single 


Conrt.—No advantage shall be taken against you ; you 
shall Have liberty ; you shall be heard. 
Penn.—Then I plead not guilty in manner and form. 


‘¢ These facts, when taken together, have long ago im- 


are 

Obser.—The said prisoners were brought, but were set 
aside, and other business prosecuted. Where we cannot 
choosé but observe, that it was ttre constant and unkind 
practices of the Court to the prisoners ta make them wait 
upon the trial of felons and murderers, thereby designing, 
in all probability, both to affront and tire them. 

After five hours’ attendance the Court broke up, and ad- 
journed to the third instant. 


for what reason we could not conjecture, except that they 
might possibly be on their way to the northward, and that 
the utter barrenness of the land about Port Bowen afforded 
no inducement for their remaining in our neighbourhood. 
Lieutenant Ross, who paid great attention to orthinology, 
and who has himself drawn up the zoological notice given 
in the appendix, remarked that the grouse met with here 
are of three kinds, namely, the ptarmigan ( Tetrao lago- 
pus) the rock-grouse (T'ctrao rupestris) and the willow 
partridge ( Tetrao albus.) Of these only the two former 
were seen in the spring, and by far the greater number 
killed were of the first-mentioned species. They usually 
had in their maws the leaves of the Dryas integrtfolia, 
buds of the Sazifraga oppositifolia, Salix Arctica, and 
Draba Alpina, the quantities being according to the order 
in which the plants have here been named. A few leaves, 
also, of the Polygonum viviparum were found in one or 
two specimens. The snow-bunting, with its. sprightly 
note, was, as usual, one of our earliest visitants in the 
spring ; but these were few in number, and remained only 
a short time. A very few sandpipers were also seen, and 
now and then one or two glaucous, ivory, and kittiwake 
gulls. A pair of ravens appeared occasionally during the 
whole winter here, as at most of our former winter sta- 
tions.” 

On July 20th, the vessels were enabled to leave their 
dreary nine months’ abode; the summer was so fine as to 
induce a greater regret that its predecessor had been so 
savere; but the accident to the Fury prevented the em- 

loyment of this prowising season. In August Captain 

*arry. states, 

** The summer of 1825 was, beyond all doubt, the 
warmest and most favourable we had experienced since 
that of 1818. Not more than two or three days occurred, 
during the months of July and August, in which that 
heavy fall of snow took place which so commonly converts 
the aspect of nature in these regions, in a single hour, 
from the cheerfulness of summer into the dreariness of 
winter. Indeed, we experienced very little either of snow, 
rain, or fog; vegetation, wherever the soi] allowed any 
to_spting up, was extremely luxuriant and forward: a 

reat deal of the old snow, which had lain on the ground 
uring the last season, was rapidly dissolying even early 
in August; and every appearance of nature exhibited a 
striking contrast with the last summer, while it seemed 


winter in the ice sufficient for its accomplishment. But 
this is no argument against the possibility of final success ; 
for we now know that a winter in the ice may be pass 
not only in safety, but in health and comfort.” 


The Trial of Giltiarr Penn and 
/ - BX ilitam Mead, 


AT THE OLD BAILEY, FOR A TUMULTUOUS ASSEMBLY: 
22 Charles II. A. D. 1670. 
[WRITTEN BY THEMSELVES. } 








i 

Present, Sam. Starling, Mayor; Thos. Howell, Recor- 
der; Thos. Bludworth, William Peak, John Robinson, 
Richard Ford, and Joseph Sheldon, Aldermen; John 
Smith and James Edwards, Sheriffs; and Richard Brown. 

Cryer.—* O yes! Thomas Veer, Edward Bushel, John 
Hammond, Charles Milson, Gregory Walklet, John 
Brightman, William Plumsted, Henry Henley, Thomas 
Damask, Henry Michel, William Lever, John Baily, you 
shall well and truly try, and true deliverance make betwixt 
our sovereign lord the King, and the prisoners at the bar, 
according to your evidence. So help you God.” 

The indictment sets forth, ** That William Penn, Gent. 
and William Mead, late of London, linen draper, with 


divers other persons to the jurors unknown, tothe number. 


of 300, the 14th of August, in the 22d year of the King, 
about eleven of the clock in the forenoun, the same day, 
with force and arms, &c. in the parish of St. Bennet 
Gracechurch, in Bridge-ward, london, in the street 
called Gracechurch-street, unlawfully and tumultuously 
did assemble and congregate themselves together, to the 
disturbance of the peace of the said lord the King: and 
the aforesaid William Penn and William Mead, together 
with other persons to the jurors aforesaid unknown, then 
and there so assembled and congregated together: the 
aforesaid William Penn, by agteement between him and 
William Mead before made, and by abetment of the 
aforesaid William Mead, then and there, in the open 
street, did take upon himself to preach ‘and speak, and 
then and there did ptéach and speak unto the aforesaid 
William Mead, and other persons there, in the street afore- 
said, being assembled ‘and congregated together, by reason 
whereof a great coricourse and tumult of ‘people in the 


The 3d of September, 1670, the Court sat. 

Crier.—O yes, &c. ‘ ‘ 

r <r William Penn and Wiltiam Mead to 
the bar. 

Mayor.—Sirrah, who bid you put off their hats? put 
on their hats again. 

Obser.—Whercrypon one of the officers putting the pri- 
soners’ hats upon their heads (pursuant to the order of the 
Court) brought them to the bar. 

Record.—Do you know where you are ? 

Penn.—Y es. 

Record.—Do you not know it is the King’s court ? 

Penn.—I know it to be a court, und I suppose it to be 
the King’s court. 

Record.—Do you ‘not know there is réspect due to the 
court ?>—Penn.—Y es. 

Record.—W hy do you not pay it then? 

Penn.—I do so. 

Record.—W hy do you fot pull off your hat then ? 

Penn.—Because I do not believe that to be any respect. 

Record.—W ell, the Court sets forty maiks a piece upon 
your heads, a a fine for your contempt of the Court. 

Penn.—I desire it might be observed, that we came into 
the court with our hats off (that is, taken off.) and if they 
have been put on since, it'was by order from the Bench ; 
and therefore not We, but the Bench should be fined. 

Mcad.—I have a question to ask the Recorder: am I 
fined also ? 

Record.—Y es. . 

Mead.—I desire the jury, and all people to take notice 
of this injustice of the Recorder, who spake to me to 
pull off my hat; and yet hath he put a fine upon my 
head. O fear thé Lord, and dread his power, and yield to 
the guidafice of his holy Spirit, for he is not far from 
every one of you! 

The jury sworn again. 

Obser.—J. Robinson, lieutenant of the Tower, disinge- 
nuously objected against Edward Bushel, as if he had not 
kissed the book, and therefore would have ‘him sw6rn 
again: though, indeed, it was on purpose to have made use 
of his tenderness of conscience in avoiding reiterated oaths, 
to have put him by his being a juryman, apprehending 
him to be a person not fit to answer their arbitrary ends. 

The Clerk read the indictment, as aforesaid. 

ClerX.—Crier, call James Cook into'the‘court ; give him 





ener wa A th ote 


~ 4 


evidently to furnish an extraordinary compensation for its | street aforesaid, then and there, ‘a long time did remain | his oath. 





tigour and inclemency. We have scarcely ever visited a 
coast on which so little of animal life occurs. For days 
together, only one or two seals, a single sea-horse, and 
now and then a flock of ducks, were seen. I have already 


and continue, in contempt of the said lord the King, and 
of his law, to the great disturbance of his peace; to the 
great terror and disturbance of many of his liege’ people 
and subjects, to the ill example of all others in the like 





mentioned, however, as an exception to this scarcity of | case offenders, and —— the peace of the said lord the 


enimals, the numberless kittiwakes which were flying 
about the remarkable spout of water; and we were one 


day visited, at the place where the Fury was left, by | you guilty, as you stand indicted, in manner and form, as P 


dignity.” 


King, his crown, ah 
enn and William Mead, are 


What say you, William 


hundreds of white whales sporting about in the shoal water | aforesaid, or not guilty ? 


close to the beach. No black whales were ever seen on 


Penn.—It is impossible that we should be able to re- 


this coast. Two rein-deer were observed by the gentle- | member the indictment verbatim, and therefore we desire 
men who extended their walks inland; but this was the | a copy of it, as is customary on the like occasions. 


only summer in which we did not procure a single pound 
of venison. Indeed, the whole of our supplies obtained 
this way during, the voyage, including fish, flesh, and 
fowl], did not exceed twenty pounds per man.” 

At the end of eighteen months, the expedition was over, 
and all safely returned except two men, the one 6f whom 
was drowned, and the other died, having met with an 
accident which affected his spine. re 

An Appendix, occupying one half of the be akg 
tains, buch scientific matter; but, as we said, we: 
can only refer to it very partially. After? ing 
some observations on currents, &c. Captain Parry says 


Parry 
, | Aceuracy with which Hudson, 


ecorder.—-Y ou must first plead to the indictment be- 
fore you can have a copy of it. ° 
Penn.—IJ am unacquainted with the formality of the 
law, and therefore before I shall answer directly, I request 
two things of the Court. 1. Fhat no advantage may be 
taken against me, nor I deprived of any benefit, which I 
might otherwise have received. 2. That you will promise 
‘mea fair hearitig, atid libérty of making my defence, 


; . To these Captain pays the w: est. tribute. The 
ffiin,. Dayis, &c. improved 








geography and navigation, i3, as he observes, quite astonish- 
ing. 





Clerk.—James Cook, lay your hand upon ‘the book : 
‘© The evidence you shall give to the Court, betwixt our 
sovercign the King, and the prisoners at the bar, shall be 
the'truth, and the whole truth, and nothing but the'truth. 
So help you God.” 

Cook.—I was sent for, from the Exchange, to go and 
disperse a meeting in Gracechurch-street, where I saw Mr. 

enn speaking to the people, but I could not hear what 
he said, because of the noise; { endeavoured to make 
way to take him, but I could not get to him for the crowd 
of people; upon which Captain Mead came to me, ‘about 
the kennel of the street, and desired me to let him go on; 
for when he had done, he would bring Mr. Penn to me. 

Court.— What number do you think might be there ? 

Cook.—About three or four hundred people. 

Court.—Call Richard Read ;. give him his oath. 

Read being sworn, was asked, what do you know ¢on- 
cerning the prisoners at the bar ? 

Read.—My Lord, I went to Gracechurch-street, where 
I found a great crowd of people, and J heard Mr. Penn 
preach to them; and I saw Captain Mead speaking to 
Lieutenant Cook, but what he said I could not tell. 

Mead.—What did William Penn say ? 
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Read.—There was such a great noise, that I could not 
tell what he said. x : 

Jury, take notice; he swears now a clear contrary thing 
to what he swore before the Mayor when we were commit- 
ted: for now he swears that he saw me in Gracechurch- 
street, and yet swore before the Mayor, when I was com- 
mitted, that he did not see me there. I appeal to the 
Mayor himself if this be not true. But no answer was 

iven. 
" Court.—What number do you think might be there ? 

Read.—About four or five hundred. 

Penn.—I desire to know of him what day it was? 

Read.—The 14th day of August. 

Penn.—Did he speak to me, or let me know he was 
there? for I am very sure I never saw him. 

Clerk.—Crier, call —— into the court. 

Court.—Give him his oath. 

Lord, I saw a great number of people, and 
Mr. Penn, I suppose, was speaking; I saw him make a 
motion with his hands, and heard some noise, but could 
not understand what he said. But for Captain Mead, I 
did not see him there. 

Record.—What say you, Mr. Mead, were you there ? 

Mead.—It is a maxim in your own law, ‘* Nemo tene- 
tur accusare seipsum,” which if it be not true Latin, I am 
sure it is true English, *¢ That no man is bound to accuse 
himself.” And why dost thou offer to ensnare me with 
such a question? Doth not this show thy malice? Is 
this like unto a Judge, that ought to be counsel for the 
prisoner at the bar ? ‘ 

Record.—Sir, hold your tongue; I did not go about to 
ensnare you. : 

Penn.—I desire we may come more close to the point, 
and that silence be commanded in the court. _ 

Crier.—O yes, all manner of persons keep silence upon 
pain of imprisonment. Silence in the court. 

Penn.—We confess ourselves to be so far from recant- 
ing, or declining to vindicate the assembling of ourselves 
to preach, pray, or worship the eternal, holy, just God, 
that we declare to all the world that we do believe it to be 
our indispensible duty, to meet incessantly upon so good 
an account; nor shall all the powers upon earth be able 
to divert us from reverencing and adoring our God who 

le us. 

Brown.—You are not here for worshipping God, but 
for breaking the law; you do yourselves a great deal of 
‘wrong in going on in that discourse. 

Penn.—I affirm I have broken no law, nor am I guilty 
of the indictment that is laid to my charge; and to the 
end the bench, the jury, and myself, with these that 
hear us, may have a more direct understanding of this 

ure, I desire you would let me know by what law it 
prosecute me, and upon what law you ground my 
indictment. 

Record.—Upon the common law. 

Penn.—Where is that common law ? 

Record.—You must not think that I am able to run u 
90 may years, and over so many adjudged cases, whi 
we call common law, to answer your curiosity. 
Penn.—This answer I am sure is very short of my 
question, for if it be common it should not be so hard to 

roduce. 
. Record.—Sir, will you plead to your indictment ? 

Penn.—Shall I plead to an indictment that hath no 
foundation in law? If it contain that law you say I have 


—-, 


‘broken, why should you decline to produce that law, since 


it will be impossible for the jury to determine, or agree to 
bring in their verdict, who have not the law produced, by 
which they should measure the truth of this indictment, 
and the 
Re 
ment. 
Penn.—I say it is my place to speak to matter of law ; 
I am arrai & prisoner; my liberty, which is next to 
life itself, is now concerned; you are many mouths and 
ears against me, and if I must not be allowed to make 
the best of my case, it is hard; I say again, unless you 
show me, and the a le, the law you 2 ge your indict. 
ment upon, I shal e it for granted your proceedings 


ilt, or contrary of wy ! fact. pd, 
—You are a saucy fellow; speak to the indict- 


_are merely arbitrary. 


Obser.—At this time several upon the bench urged hard 
upon the prisoner to bear him down. 2 

Record.—The question is, whether you are guilty of 
this indictment ? : 

Penn.—The question is not, whether I am guilty of 
this indictment, but whether this indictment be legal. It 
is too general and imperfect an answer to say it is the 


“common law, unless we knew both where and what it is. 


For where there is no law there is no transgression ; and 

that law which is not in being, is so far from being com- 

mon, that it is no law at all. ‘ 
Record.—You are an impertinent fellow ; will you teach 





the Court what law is? It is lex non scripta, that which 
many have studied thirty or forty years to know, and 
would you have me tell you in a moment ? 
Penn.—Certainly, if the common law be so hard to be 
understood, it is far fiom being very common: but if the 
Lord Coke in his Institutes be of any consideration, he 
tells us, ** that common law is common right, and that 
common right is the great charter privileges: confirmed 
9 Hen. IIL. 29, 25 Edw. I. 12 Edw. III. 3 Coke Instit. 


2, p. 56. 

Record.—Sir, you are a troublesome fellow, and it is 
not for the honour of the Court to suffer you to go on. 

Penn.—I have asked but one question, and you have 
not answered me, though the rights and privileges of every 
Englishman be concerned in it. 

ecord.—If I should suffer you to ask questions till 
to-morrow morning you would be never the wiser. 

Penn.—That is according as the answers are. 

—— we must not stand to hear you talk all 
night. 
enn.—lI design no affront to the Court, but to be heard 
in my just plea; and I thus plainly tell you, that if you 
will deny me a sight of the law, which you suggest I have 
broken, then you deny me an acknowledged right, and 
show to the whole world your resolution to sacrifice the 
persons of Englishmen to your sinister and arbitrary 
designs. 

Record,—Take him away. My “Lord, if you take not 
some course with this pestilent fellow, to stop his mouth, 
we shall not be able to do any thing to-night. 

Mayor.—Take him away, take him away, turn him into 
the bale-dock. 

Penn.—These are but so many vain exclamations ; is 
this justice or true judgment ? Must I therefore be taken 
away because I — for the fundamental laws of England ? 
However, this I leave upon your consciences, who are of 
the jury (and my sole judges) that if these ancient funda- 
mental laws, which relate to liberty and property (and are 
not limited to particular persuasions in matters of religion) 
must not be indispensibly maintained and observed, who 
can say he hath a right to the coat upon his back? Cer- 
tainly our liberties are openly to be invaded, our wives to 
be ravished, our children slaved, our families ruined, and 
our estates led away in triumph, by every sturdy beggar 
and malicious informer, as their trophies, but our (pre- 
tended) forfeits for conscience’ sake. The Lord of heaven 
and earth will be judge between us in this matter. 

Record.—Be silent there. 

Penn.—I am not to be silent in a case wherein I am so 
much concerned, and not only myself, but many ten 
thousand families besides. 


Obser.—They having rudely haled him into the bale- 
oe Mead they left in court, who spake as fol- 
loweth. 


Mead.—You men of the jury, here I do now stand, to 
answer to an indictment against me, which is a bundle of 
stuff, full of lies and falsehoods ; for therein I am accused 
that I met ** vi and armis illicite and tumultuose.” Time 
was when I had freedom to use a carnal weapon, and then 
I thought I feared no man; but now I fear the living 
God, and dare not make use thereof, nor hurt any man ; 
nor do I know I demeaned myself as a tumultuous person: 
I say, I am a peaceable man, therefore it is a very proper 
question what William Penn demanded in this case, an 
oyer of the law, on which our indictment is grounded. 

Record.—I have made answer to that already. 

Mead, turning his face to the jury, saith, You men of 
the jury, who are my judges, if the Recorder will not tell 
you what makes a riot, or rout, or an unlawful assembly, 
Coke, he that once they called Lord Coke, tells us what 
makes a riot, a rout, and an unlawful assembly. A riot is 
when three or more are met together to beat a man, or to 
enter forcibly into another man’s land, to cut down his 
grass, his wood, or break down his pales. 

Obser.—Here the Recorder interrupted him, and said, 
‘¢ I thank you, Sir, that you will tell me what the law 
is,” scornfully pulling off his hat. 

Mead —Thou mayest put on thy hat, I have never a fee 
for thee now. 

Brown.—He talks at random, one while an Independent, 


England, which ought to be observed and kept, nor are 
you worthy of such privileges as others have. 

Mead.—The Lord is judge between me and thee in this 
matter. 

Obser.—Upon which they took him away into the bale- 
dock, and the Recorder proceeded to give the jury their 
charge, as followeth : 

Record.—You have heard what the indictment is; it is 
for preaching to the people, and drawing a tumultuous 
company after them, and Mr. Penn was speaking ; if they 
should not be disturbed, you see they will go on; there 
are three or four witnesses that have proved this, that he 
did preach there; that Mr. Mead did allow of it; after 
this you have heard by substantial witnesses what is said 
against them: now we are upon the matter of fact, which 
you are to keep to, and observe, as what hath been fully 
sworn at your peril. 

Obser.—The prisoners were put out of the court into the 
bale-dock, and the charge given to the jury in their ab- 
sence, at which W. Penn, with a very raised voice, it being 
a considerable distance from the bench, spake, 

Penn.—I appeal to the jury who are my judges, and 
this great assembly, whether the proceedings of the Court 
are not most arbitrary, and void of all law, in offering to 
give the jury their charge in the absence of the prisoners ; 
I say it is directly opposite to, and destructive of, the un- 
doubted right of every English prisoner, as Coke, in the 
2 Instit. 29, on the chap. of Magna Charta. 

Obser.—The Recorder being thus unexpectedly lashed 
= extra judicial procedure, said, with an enraged 
smile, 

Record.—Why, ye are present, you do hear, do you not? 

Penn.—No thanks to the.Court, that commanded me 
into the bale-dock ; and you of the jury take notice, that 
I have not been heard, neither can you legally depart 
the court before I have been fully heard, having at least 
ten or twelve material points to offer, in order to invali- 
date their indictment. 

Record.—Pull that fellow down, pull him down. 

Mead.—Are these according to the rights and privileges 
of Englishmen, that we should not be heard, but turned 
into the bale-dock, for making our defence, and the jury 
to have their charge given them in our absence? I say 
these are barbarous and unjust proceedings. 

Record.—Take them away into the hole: to hear them 
talk all night as they would, that, I think, doth not be- 
come the honour of the Court, and I think you (that is, the 
jury) yourselves would be tired out, and not have patience 
to hear them. 

Obser.—The jury were commanded ” to agree upon 
their verdict, the prisoners moar in the stinking hole. 
After an hour and a half’s time, eight came down agreed, 
but four remained above; the Court sent an officer for 
them, and they accordingly came down. The Bench used 
many unworthy threats to the four that dissented ; and the 
Recorder, addressing himself to Bushel, said, ‘* Sir, you 
are the cause of this disturbance, and manifestly show 
yourself an abettor of faction; I shall set a mark upon 
you, Sir.” 

[To be concluded in nur next} 


Biographical srotices. 
THE LATE G. A. LEE, ESQ, 


—— 

Tlie late Mr. Lee, whose death we have briefly noticed 
in our obituary of this week, is entitled to a more ample 
record, by the superior qualities of his mind, by the force 
and excellence of his character, and by the high place 
which may be justly assigned to him among those who 
have contributed to the prosperity of our national manu- 
factures. 

With a mind trained to, and highly susceptible of, the 
delights and elegancies of literature, he became early im- 
bued with a love of the sciences, and was remarkable, after- 
wards, for the extent and precision of his acquirements in 
them. He hada quick, and an almost intuitive, perception 
of the advantages to be derived from applying to usefal 
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purposes the great inventions that distinguished the era 


another while some other religion, and now a Quaker, and | in which he lived, and the rare faculty of directing them, 


next a Papist. 


with energy and perseverance, to the fulfilment of extensive 


Mead.—** Turpe est doctori cum culpa redarguit and important designs. These talents enabled him to an- 


ipsum.” 
Mayor.—Y ou deserve to have your tongue cut out. 
Record.—If you discourse on this manner, I shall take 
occasion against you. 


Mead.—Thou didst promise me I should have. fair 


liberty to be heard; why may I not have the privilege of 
an Englishman ? I am an Englishman, and you might be 
ashamed of this dealing. 

Record.—I look upon you to be an enemy to the laws of 


ticipate, in many instances, the slow results of experience, 
and to take the lead in the adoption of improvements, the 
trial of which could not have been made without consider- 
able risk, by one who felt less conscious of the extent of 
his own power, or less confident of the accuracy of his 
conclusions. 
~ Initiated at an early period of life, m the art of cotton- 
Ra » Which was then beginning to feel the impulse of 
e inventions of Sir Richard Arckwright, he gave to 
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them, in the machinery constructed under his inspection, 
all the advantages of correct and excellent workmanship ; 
and, while he always bore a willing testimony to the great 
merits and originality of those inventions, he was prompt 
to adopt whatever amendments were suggested by subse- | 
quent efforts of ingenuity. But whatever partiality he had | 
imbibed, from his earliest attempts, for the use of water, as | 
@ moving power, he became fully sensible of the advantages | 
of the steam-engine, soon after the improvements of Mr. 
Watt; and the energies of his powerful mind were success- 


fully directed to render himself muster of the abstrusest | p 


parts of its theory. In this he was eng Page by his 
friendly and confidential intercourse with Mr. Watt, with 
his distinguished partner Mr. Boulton, and with other 
skilful. members of their establishment. Under his direc- 
tion, the steam-engines of Messrs. Philips and Lee exhi- 
bited the finest specimens of perfect mechanism, eonducted 
upon a well-arranged system, and combining the essential 
requisites of regularity and constancy of motion, with a 
studied and wisely-directed economy. 

Mr. Lee was the first to improve upon the fire-proof 
mills of his triend Mr. William Strutt, by the employment 
of cast-iron beams; and he was also among the first to ren- 
der the security still more complete, by employing steam 
for warming the mills in winter, and to enforce cleanliness, 
ventilation, and good order in the regulation of them. By 
his recommendation, the workmen raised among themselves 
a fund fort mutual relief during sickness ; and so great 
was the benefit derived from it, as to make it appear, in 
evidence given before the House of Commons, that, among 
a thousand workpeople, whom the establishment com- 
prised, not more than five pounds had been distributed, 
throughout one year, in the form of poor-rates. 

When the experiments of his friend Mr. Murdock, on 
the illuminating power of the gas from coal, were made 
known to Him, in 1802, he was instantly struck with their 
importance; and, after due consideration of the facts, he 
determined to light, in this novel mode, at the expense of 
several thousand pounds, the large building which he had 
erected, in conjunction with his partners. The result of 
this experiment, all the details of which may be found in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of London for 1808, 
decidedly established the utility of gas-lights, and led to 
their almost universal adoption in large manufactories. 

Mr. Lee was pre-eminently distinguished by the clear: 
ness, the sagacity, and the systematic connexion of the ar- 
rangements by which he conducted the great manufac- 
turing establishments over which he presided, and by 
which he was enabled, at any moment, to concentrate the 
results of all the operations, as well as to’take a distinct 
view of any individual part. In his mercantile dealings 
he was influenced by coolness and solidity of jud t, by 
a high sense of honour and probity, and by and 
coniprelrensive views of the general principle of commercial 
policy. He retired from active business at a period of life 
when he had a reasonable coors of enjoying, for many 
years, the resources of a well-stored and still vigorous 
mind ; but he was, ere long, attacked by a painful and 
lingering disease, which at length brought to a close his 
usefiil and honourable career. 

Mr. Lee was born in the year 1761. In 1808, he mar- 
ried Mary, the youngest daughter of the late Rev. John 
I.wart, of Troquire. She died in 1811, ne Se chil- 
dren, three of whom still survive. Mr. L.. was the brother 
of Mrs. Sophia and Mrs. Harriet Lee, two ladies well- 
known to the public by their literary and valuable works. 
— Manchester Gazette. 


stliscellanics. 


STEAM NAVIGATION. 
—=>. 

In an age particularly rife with marvels, in all that re- 
gards the power of machinery in abridging the sum of 
human labour, augmenting the tribute which we annually 
draw from the earth and the waters, and multiplying the 
enjoyments of social Jife, not the least marvellous cireum- 
stance is, the great perfection to which ingenious men have 

















brought the art or science of steam navigation. Last week 
we gave a brief history of the Uni — steam 
vessel, which sailed from Greenock on the 29th July, with 


a hundred and fifty passengers on board, and’ circum- 
navigated the whole north, and part of the west coast of 


beds in which a Duchess or a Princess might sleep; and | = of 


from the style of its furnishings and appointme 
gether, has been well denominated a floatin, In 
wood-work, machinery, &c. the United Kingdom cost con- 
siderably upwards of £40,000—which, excluding brass 
cannon, is more than the outfit of a British frigate of the 
first class. Since she first anchored at the celebrated chai 
pier of New Haven, she has made:a trip to London, and 
arrived again at Leith ; and though she encountered strong 
head-winds the whole way, the latter voyage was com- 
leted in less than 51 hours. This is alt er astonish- 
ing, when we recollect the olden rate of sailing, when the 
Berwick smacks used to creep as timidly along shore, as if 
the mariner’s com had not been discovered, and during 
the stormy days of winter put back so frequently, and re- 
mained so long at sea, that cautieus voyagers used to make 
their wills before committing themselves to the mercy of 
the winds and waves. From all we can learn, the pzo- 
ceeds of the last two trips could not be much under £1200, 
but large as that sum may appear, it is still a problem 
among mercantile men, whether the United Kingdom will 
prove in the end ‘a paying concern.” For one thing, 
she consumes 1} tons of coa -o hour; her crew consists 
of forty able-bodied men, and independently of tear and 
wear, river dues, &c. skilful engineers must be employed 
at Edinburgh and Leith, to inspect and report on the state 
of her machinery every time embarks on the outward 
or homeward voyage. These different items of outlay will 
tell prodigiously on the profits of the concern; and we 
know, for certain, that the James Watt and City of Edin- 
burgh have not latterly proved an E/ Doradoto the public- 
spirited owners. But p er is a fashion in every thing, 
and as the United Kingdom is ‘all the go” at 
oe oy reason to fear, that the above at 
which have aay ae Pay sepa: Poem public, 
will be cast into the shade, at least for atime. This, of 
course, is very ee but tonnage, like every 
other kind of property, is liable to great fluctuations; 
and though individuals may lose, the public always gain b 
the spirit of competition. In spite of fashion and oon 
of depression, steam-boats, upon the whole, must remune- 
rate the owners, otherwise their numbers would begin to 
fall off in of increasing. At thismoment there are 
upwarde of seventy belonging to the Clyde, and upwards 
of fifty belonging to the Mersey; and we envy the 
inhabitants of Liverpool and Glasgow the facilities they 
possess of taking a delightful Saturday afternoon’s excur- 
sion. By embarking early at the Bromielaw, a man may. 
visit Rothesay or Pom ops his palate at either 
place, and feast his eyes on the most. beautiful highland 
scenery—visit Kean’s cottage, and admire the red and the’ 
fallow deer, that still ruaminate amidst the ancient homes; 
of the ** children of the mist’—return to Glasgow the 
same evening, and still find himself only a few shi out 
of pocket. Betwixt Liverpool and Runcorn, the distanee 
is 18 nv and this distance can — in — 
boat at the rate of 1 penny per mile. e steerage fare is’ 
only 1s.,.and last. year voyageurs paid only 9d. or 6d. res- 
evs who managed to return the same vessel. 
usicians play the whole way—thecabin contains a small 
library; the steward is allowed to sell spirits and porter; 
so that he who has no taste for shores beautifully wooded, 
covered with cropeof waving grain,and adorned with hand- 
some country seats, may e himself unmolested to tap- 
room enjoyments, heightened by the influence of a strong’ 
sea-breeze, and: boast. to his companions when:he returns 
home, that he has been eneountering the perils of the great. 
deep !=-Truly, there is no man on these ad- 
v but what must bless the memory of James Watt. 
Remates are all very fond of travelling, when they can 
so with perfect ease and safety; and no decent burgher 
should ever quarrel with a he ing spouse, 80 
there is an antidote to ill-humeur in the shape of a sail in 
a Highland loch, and te ma ns dinner at a H 
Inn. . ‘eteam- boats - in ae -~ days os ma 
Gilpin, the pilgrimage to Ware w ave merged ‘in a: 
ell wud dike ‘Dieminas and. dip arate in. Goku 
would have missed the most laughable poem that ever 
was written, with the single exception of ‘‘ Tam O’Shan- 
ter.” 

But holiday utility is not the only merit of steam nevi- 
gation. The lines which Miss Seward quotes with such 
rapturous admiration, 

* The blackening wave is edged with white, 
Tempt not the gloomy frith to-day,” 





Scotland—a mg ng 4 789 miles—in the = space of 
65 hours; that is, ucting stoppages, and countingonly 
the time she was under weigh: is beautiful vessel, to | 
which the boasted barge of Cleopatra—with its sails of , 
silk, oars of silver, and pennons of gold—was a-mere toy, 
has two engines of 95 liorse power each, contains 150 


“scarcely a to a well-found barge which has.a furnace, 
-such as sey might. have worked at, embowelled 
awidst-a mass of British oak, and an engine of fifty-horse 

wet to keep her off lee shores; for it is a well-known 
Feet, that some of the Greenock boats have weathered the 
Mull of Galloway and other promontories, when the boldest 
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any other description of coasters would have 

ht themselves placed in the most imminent danger. 
Ferries, in this way, that were formerly found impassable 
during many days in the year, can be cr with ease at 
every varying state of the wind and tide; and in spite 
of even lochs, friths, and arms of the sea, interfial com- 
munication has become at once so comfortable and com- 
plete, that even if Michael Scott were to rise from the grave, 
and offer to. build not only ropes, but bridges of sand, 
there is scarcely any body that would thank him for his 
pains. 

Nor is this all. If mail coaches run, steam-boats can 
sail against time; if the wind is favourable, good and well ; 
if not, the paddles can impel the vessel forward in its very 
eye; additional speed entails no additional suffering, and 
there is no angry coachman continually flourishing his 
whip, and lacerating at once a poor animal’s back and the 
traveller's feelings. Only think of the ease with which a 
man can be trans rom Greenock to Liverpool, Leith 
to London, Holyhead to Dublin, Dover to Calais, Brigh- 
ton to Dieppe, and a hundred other places. Think too, 
of the service that is rendered to ships, by towing them out 
of port in contrary winds, and in situations where the navi- 
gation is difficult and tedious, from causes well known to 
mariners. When a gallant ship has what is called séa- 
room, she can tack and make way under the most unfa- 
vourable circumstances; but, when land. in @ nar- 
row creek, or river, she is nearly as helpless as if a storm 
had blown her masts overboard, or a calm overtaken her in 
the middle of the Atlantic. An American Packet which 
wishes to sail from Liverpool on a certain’ day, in place of 
waiting for a fair wind, employs a steam-boat to tow her 
round the Rock—a service which is performed for £5: and 
hence the admirable regularity with which these beautiful 
vessels arriveand ryan —complating the outward veyage in 

homeward one in from 16 to 19 days. 
Most.stupendous works have been erected by Government at 
Plymouth, Sheerness, and other places, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of enabling merchantmen aud men-of-war to get easy 
a my ye port ; but amids aes the rh rape break- 
waters, towing system is in every case of 
emergency ; and had steam-boats oo in use a few year: 
sooner, we know not how many millions might haye been 


saved to the country. Qur countryman, tain John- 
ston, has proved ‘the possibility of a v - by steam 
betwixt the Thames and the: > an an aught we 


know, his vessel has already proved as servieeable to the 
state as an additional regiment of armed men, by quieken- 
ing the communication betwixt the seat of government 
the seat of war. Even our merchants, whether great 
or small—whether residing in large cities, or in districts 
comparatively remote distant, have felt the benefits 
of steam-navigation, and can now get the finer kinds of 
goods conveyed almost to their own doors, at 8 rate of 
charge, and with a degree of despatch which the mail 
‘may rival in the one case, but.does noteven approxi- 
mate in.the other. When in. Liy. lately, we 

to and from Belfast, and in which'a pastonger eas be 
a which a be most 
comfortably conveyed in the cabin fi al 
twenty-five shillings. In point of size, and 
her appsintmantts this. is but little inferior to the 
U Kingdom. Her engines.areequal to the powerof 165 
horees, she is. some feet longer than a 74—has a 
round like a man-of-war, and though fitted for 
tion of many tons of goods, :can tmauster a goodly number 
of beds. cabin, nn ome patina, 
are covered with Brussels.or Turkey carpets; the.curtains 
d hangings are of embroidered morine, while the sheets 
ly rival in sheeny whiteness the linen 
that was washed and bleached of yore by Peggy and 
Jenny at Habby's. Howe, The side-board in the cabin 
would do no digcredit to:a. Peer’s mansion, and the 


HE 


innkeeper in. England, who wishes to combine me- 
: é an immense.number of artj- 
cles into a very inconsiderablespace. Who, therefore, we 

reflects on the numerous facts somewhat 


hastily and clara addiiced, can fail.to bless. the mem 
Can fail to \ 
of the late James ¥ Foc 


y att. Steam-engines paved the way for 
steam- vessels, and but for the one a Great Britain, 
whole world—never could-have 


possessed the other. The London Gazetseteems with appli- 


cations. for small patents, but when will an inventor step 


boldly forward, and say, I have discovered a new power 
which may be. aa applied in a thousand di t 
ways, which will bring all the ends of the earth into commu- 
nion, conquering the obstacles of and distance, the 
pig 9 mm 3 ecereirvere can “draw out threads as fine 
as the web of the er, forge and lift might: 

ships. like a bu pie thea "The Srosesh eee 





another generation were full af stories of a being called a 
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Brownie, who performed as much work ‘‘ twixt the light 
and the dark” as twenty men cauld have done in a week. 
But the only Brownie known in modern times is a steam 
engine of moderate power, such as the reader may see in 
the Liverpool Infirmary. This machine, which scarcel 
eccupies as much room as is required for an ordinary wall 
press, pumps water, churns milk, washes clothes, minces 
turnips, bruises potatoes, and performs divers other offices 
besides. Like a salamander, it only feeds on fire, and 
with a very little care on the part of the eook and the 
engineer—such as laying an additional crank—it might 
even be taught to stir the broth, and make the porridge 
intended for a family of several hundred persons.—Dum- 
Sries Courier. 





ANTI-PUPPYISM. 
(From a Correspondent.] 


‘When a man spends no more on his dress than what he 
van reasonably afford ;—when he is no longer in dressing 
than what is requisite for personal cleanliness ;—when he 
evinces no more anxiety about his ‘* outward man” than 
what is necessary to a gentlemanly appearance ;—when he 
does not, or ever did, on any pretence, wear stays;—when 
he never us2s perfumes, except as an antidote to the noxious 
effluvia of crowded rooms;—when he never wears rings 
or ‘brooches, or overloads his watch-chain with seals ;— 
he ne is. ag nest in the house en he is bs the street, and 
as cleanly in his apartments as he is in his appearance ;— 
when he does not ruffle or smooth his hair 4 taking off 
his hat ;—when he does not cast his eyes on the mirror, or 
think it necessary to adjust his cravat, before he pays his 
respects to the Jadies;—when he never boasts of the atten- 
tions or favours of females of any class;—when he does 
not use words, or make allusions before ladies, which may 
cause them the slightest pain :—when he never ridicules 
religious ordinances, or sneers at its ministers ;—and, 
when he never tells a lie to conceal his defects, or the sha- 
dow of a lie to heighten his pretensions, he has no claim 
to she honorary distinction of—puppy. 

Although these hints are especially intended for the eyes 
of the gepuemen, some of them are equally applicable to 
the ladies; as we have puppies in petticoats as well as in 
tight-slacks. 





Donnybrook Fair.—But what shall we say of it ? 
Lachryme Hibernice ! This far-famed spot, which was 
wont to be the scene of fun and frolic, of feasting and of 
fighting, presents this year so bad a ‘picture of these 
mournful times, that our heart was grieved as we paced 
through its deserted avenues of canvas. Browne and his 
equ s, the dwarfs and the giants, the majestic lions 
and the mimic apes, are all displaying their gaudy signs 
in vain: and in vain’ are lads ‘and lasses invited to see 
po sgh as Nags ten séen before, and = — be 
exhibi again. ven an ourang-outang, the only ani- 
Fs of | . - was ever r alive, as we — in- 
form: the tin-waiting on his ourang-outangship ; 
eet th Ynough he may be bean for the small charge of 
threepence, remains unnoticed. Not a broken head, nor 
a black’eye, has yet __ the festivities:of Donnybrook. 
Need wé say ‘tore? Surely the times must be bad in- 
deed, and sad indeéd, ‘when Donnybrook cannot afford a 
broken head. ‘We will pursue this mournful subject no 
further, particularly as’ hopes are entertained that matters 
will mend wheh Palmerstown fair is over.—Dublin Frec- 
man’s Journal. 


Whimsical Pun.—When the Marquis of Tullibardine 
‘was at Cambridge, he was made the subject of a pun, by 
the young ‘waggish Cantabs, in the following manner. 
They took theit opportunity and locked the young noble- 
man up in his apartments, and then, calling to their fel- 
lows with much clamour, shouted ** See Cicero in prison !” 
"Phe Marquis was then expostulating through the open 
window, and begging to bereleased. ** Cicero in prison!” 
said the puzzled Cantabs, not comprehending the joke.— 
+* Yes (said the joker) it is Tully-barred-iu.”—This re- 
minds us af.an *+Old Joe.” A collegign called. Tinc 

i out to a very unseasonable hour, knocked 
a long time to gain admittance. ** What's ll this noise 
about?” says one of the, students. ‘‘Oh! (replied an, 
other) it’s all about Tindal’s Continuation of Rapin.” 








Lavghter—A witty writer says, in praise of laughter— 
+ pes set bas Sandan disease and preserved life, 
by a sudden effort of watuse, We are told that the great 
Erasmus laughed so heartily at the satire by Renchlier 
end Von Hutton, that he broke an imy » and re- 
covered his health.” Ina singular treatise ‘* on laughter,” 


*! from opposite points. Thus desirable and important ob- 


low, the physician, who had ordered a dose of rhubarb, 
countermanded the medicine, which was left on the table. 
A monkey in the room, jumping up, discovered the gob- 
let, and having tasted, made a terrible grimace. Again 
putting his tongue to it, he perceived some sweetness of 
the dissolved manna, while the rhubarb had sunk to the 
bottom. Thus emboldened, he swallowed the whole, but 
found it such a nauseous potion, that after many strange 
and fantastic grimaces, he grinded histeeth in agony, and 
in a violent fury threw the goblet on the floor. The 
whole affair was so ludicrous, that the sick man burst into 
repeated peals of laughter, and the recovery of cheerful- 
ness led to health. 








A Farmer.—The farmer is a man of many sorrows. In 
January the verdure of his infant wheat blesses his eyes— 
in March it is drawn from the ground by the alternate 
frosts of the night, and the thaws of a mid-day sun—and 
in April it looks like a pyebald horse. His care and pre- 
caution may poison the smut, but the seeds of the mildew 
may be cherished by moist weather in August; they are 
pe aps every where, and may be blown from his neigh- 

our’s hedge often when he thinks the day ishisown. ‘The 
tains in September spoil the finest crop, by springing the 
grain in the ear; the oats are eradicated by the grub and 
wire worm; they are stunted by the drought in summer: 
shaken by the winds, rotted by the rains, and blasted by 
the frosts in winter. He sows his barley early, and it is 
choked by runches, or the young grasses ; he sows it later, 
and it is withered by the east wind in May ; he drives it in 
early, and the calm before the equinoctial gales makes it 
heat in the stack ; he lets it remain longer in the stack, 
but the storm comes some days sooner than usual, and 
soaks the sheaves to the heart; it springs, and the brewer 
refuses to give money for it. By dint of great exertion of 
man and horse he gets a field of turnips finished on a 
Saturday night, and on the third Sunday of June he 
walks out in the morning to meditate and look at a park 
he had sown the week before. The morning sun shines 
aslant the fields and, as he sees each drill striped with a 
small line of young planits, his eyes glisten as he rejoices 
in the success of his industry. “Eight days after he 
comes again; but his turnips are devoured by the jumping 
beetle. In his other fields they grow and prosper: he 
amuses himself, after a fatiguing day, with reckoning what 
money they will return him, w he shall have sold his 
bullocks in April, well fed, have his ewes well lambed, 
and his hogs fs good condition; but.a black frost, in De- 
cember, settles accounts for him.— Dumfries Journal. 


Srientific Records. 














AFRICA. 
Major Laing.—Despatches have been received at the 
Colonial Office, dated the 18th of June, from Mr. War- 
rington, British Consul at ‘Tripoli. These despatches, we 
are delighted to state, announce the arrival of our intrepid 
countryman, Major Laing, at the great centre of African 
internal commerce, the long-sought city of Timbuctoo. 
The date of his arrival is not stated; but, from the time 
he left Twat, it was probable it took place about the be- 
ginning of February. The next caravan which arrives at 
Tripoli, from Timbuctoo, will bring us further accounts 
from our enterprising traveller regarding his future move- 
ments. If he proceeded down the river Niger as expedi- 
tiously as he could, we may soon expect to hear of lis ar- 
rival in England. The reports of the dispersion of the ca- 
ravan with which he was travelling, after it had left Twat, 
and which had reached this country through a respectable 
channel, are thus, we rejoice to.say,. falsified. Inyred.to 
the African climate, and arriving at Timbuctoo early in 
the dry season, we consider every danger to Major Laing 
as over. The navigable current of the Niger will rapidly 
bear him, we think, to the Atlantic, through countries and 
powers deeply impressed with the majesty and fame of 
Great Britain. Two British travellers are at present in 
the heart of Northern Africa, to which they have advanced 


jects are accomplished, when these are left to men of judg- 
ment and knowledge; and, much as we differ from Mr. 
Barrow about the course and termination of the Niger, 
still it is but justice to state, that it is to him, and the ala- 
crity with which his views are seconded by the Colonial 
Office, that the cOuntry is indebted for these expeditions, 
and whatever ey geographical discoveries may be 
made in them. Had these matters continued to be left ia 
the hands of the African Instisution, they would have dri- 
velled for a century about Sierra Leone, and never have 


| of that river as York isto London! No later advices have 
| been received from Clapperton than those which announced 
his arrival at Sackatoo; but, by the arrival of the Despatch 
man-of-war, from the Coast of Africa, (the Bight of Be- 
nin) some previous despatches from that traveller have 
been received, which are of considerable importance, as 
disclosing his route and progress to Sackatoo. On the 7th 
of March he was at Katangah, the capital of Yarba, or 
Yarriba, a country bordering on Nyffe, whence he was 
preparing to set out for Kiama, and thence to Wauwa and 
Youri, distant four days’ journey from Wauwa; thus pass- 
ing the places where our unfortunate countryman Park 
was lost. Katangah is stated to be thirty miles east of the 
Niger. Important information he must, of course, have 
obtained there, which he has, no doubt, generally trans- 
mitted to this country, in his advance to Katangah, and 

in further advance northwards; because in that route, and 

in the latter space, he must have crossed the Niger, and 

passed the Nyffe at that point where some wili have it 

that the Niger turns east to the Nile of Egypt, and others 
that it empties itself into an inland lake. “There he must 

have received positive information whether the mighty Ni- 

ger runs eastward, or continues its course, as we believe 't 

does, southward, through that line of country yet unex- 

plored, through which twenty mighty rivers, which enter 

the sea in the Delta of Benin, descend tothe ocean. These 

points, we have no doubt, are, in a great measure, deter- 

mined by the advices received from Clapperton; and pro- 

bably the next Quarterly Review may favour us with 2 

peep behind the curtain, which we wait with undiminished 

confidence to perceive drawn up.—Glasgow Courier. 








Hardening of StcctDics.—Mr. Adam Eckeldtis stated 
to be the first who employed the following successful mode 
of hardening steel dies. “He caused a vessel, holding two 
hundred gallons of water, to be placed in the upper part 
of the building, at the height of forty feet above the room 
in which the dies were to be hardened; from this vessel 
the water was conducted down through a pipe of one 
inch and a quarter in diameter, with acock at the bottom, 
and nozzles of different sizes, to regulate the diameter of 
the jet of watet. Under one of these was-placed the heated 
die, the water being directéd on to the centre of the upper 
surface. . The first experiment was tried in the year 1765, 
and the same mode has been ever since pursued at the 
Mint, without a single instance of failure. By this pro- 
cess the die is hardened in such a way as best. to sustain 
the pressure ta. which it is to be subjected ; and the middie 
of the face, which by the former process was apt to remain 
soft, now becomes the hardest part. The hardened part 
of the die so managed, were it to be separated, would be 
found to be in the form of a segment of a sphere, resting 
in the lower softer part asin a dish; the hardness, of 
course, gradually d ing as you d 1 towards the 
foot. Dies thus hardened preserve their forms until fairly 
worn out. 








PHENOMENA OF THUNDER-STOR MS. 
A scientific contemporary of the past month expresses 
considerabje surprise at the ‘* gusts of wind” that accom- 
panied the last thunder-storm. This phenomenon may, 
however, be readily explained and illustrated, by referring 
to a diagram representing a small apparatus. called the 
Air Thermometer, which shows the effect of electricity or 
lightning in displacing the air, and hence producing a dis 
turbance in the atmosphere. 
The body of this thermometer consists 
| of a glass tube, B, about ten inches long, 
and nearly two inches diameter, and 
closed air-tight at both ends, by two 
brass caps. Through a hole in tle un- 
der-cap, a small tube, C, open at both 
ends, Is introduced in some water at the 
bottom of the large tube. ‘Through the 
middle of each of the brass caps, a wire, 
A D, is introduced, having a brass knob 
within the glass tube; and by sliding 
through the caps, they may be set at any 
distance from one another. This in- 
strument is, by a brass ring, S, fastened 
to the pillar of the wooden stand that 
supports it. When the air within the 
tube B is rarefied, it will press upon the 
water at the bottom, which will con. 
sequentjy rise in the,cavity of the small tube ; and as this 
water rises — or dower, so it shows the greater,or less 
rarefaction ef the-aiz within the tube B, which has no 
communication with the external air. By an apparatus 
of this kind, we ee find: that the passage of elec. 














ascertained even the source of the Niger, though that _ 





Joubert gives two stmuilar instances. “A patient being very 


tlement, now settled near forty years, ts as near the s€ 


tricity expands the air, as such must produce gusts of 
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The Beauties of Chess. 


** Ludimus effigiem belli.” —V1DA. 
—_ 
SOLUTION TO CVI. 

We intended to give our chess readers another week to 
discover this problem, as we had received no solution ex- 
cept that of the proposer until Saturday night; when J. 
B. sent us a correct one. The moves are the same as 
those of An Old Correspondent, but the original solution 
is somewhat more circumstantial, and we retain it. 

1 w. Knight E—8 discovering check by the Queen. 
Pawn... D—4 takes the Queen. 
Castle...F —8 takes the Castle and checks. 
Knight G—8 covers the check. 
Castle...G—8 takes the Knight and checks. 
King ...G—8 takes the Castle. f 
Pawn...K—7 discovers check by the Bishop. 

— b. Move what you please. 

5 w. Pawn...D—8 takes the Queen and becomes a 
Queen, and playing the Knight to C 7, next move he takes 
the Castle and must win. 





b. 
w. 
b. 
w. 
b. 
w. 


alow] eo] 


[No. cv11.] ‘ 

The following ingenious problem has been communi- 

cated by a correspondent, who signs W.C.; not, however, 

the same W. C. who is now engaged in a series of letters, 

illustrative of the knight's move over every square of the 

board. One of these gentlemen would do well to make 
some change in his signature, to avoid mistakes. 
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WHITE. 
The white to move, and give checkmate in three moves. 





KNIGHT’S MOVE AT CHESS, 


NO. IT. 
On the two circuits which the knight performs round the chess- 
board, without going into the corners. 
BLACK. 
vqaqo9odqaqadaiéio eH 
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WHITE. 


Previous to entering into the discussion of this subject, | 8°° 
it will he proper to observe, that the sixteen 


es in the 
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ber, are not to be taken into the account in the present one. 
There are two sorts ef circuits which the knight can per- 
form round the chess-board: in one, the corners A 1 and 
H 8, or H 1 and A 8, will be among the squares covered ; 
but in the other, these corners can never be reached. 
There are two circuits of each kind; and it is the nature 
and properties of those two which never lead into the cor- 
ners, that form the-subject of the present number. 
From a slight view of the diagram, it will easily be seen 
that the squares ¢, m, mn, are in similar situations on each 
of the four sides of the board. Also it will be found, that 
the three squares, 10, 11, 12, are not merely in similar si- 
tuations to each other, on every side of the board, but also 
that they correspond with the three squares, /, m, ”. To 
establish this fact it is only necessary to turn the diagram 
round, and it will become self-evident. Now, on account 
of this similarity between the circuits, as well as of that 
between the different parts in each, it will only be neces- 
sary to explain the power of the knight, by considering the 
situation of each square he can command from three po- 
sitions, in order to give a perfect knowledge of the nature 
and properties of these two circuits. Taking the situations 
H 2, marked J, G 4, marked m, and H 6, marked 2, 
and placing the knight on J, it will be seen that only three 
uares are checked or commanded, viz., m, 7, and F 3, 
which last, being one of the centre squares, is not to be 
taken into the account, and the other two, m and n, be- 
long to the same circuit. This, then, is an injudicious, 
not to say disadvan » position in which to end the 
circuit, unless all the rest have been iously performed, 
as the only outlet is into the centre of the board ; and it is 
necessary to be cautious in eapang- > since it may inter- 
fere with the rules laid down in the last number for covering 
the sixteen squares. But to proceed with the position m: 
in this situation the knight commands six squares, viz., / 
ard n, in the same circuit, F 2, which to another 
circuit (to be explained in the next number) E 3, E 5, and 
F 6, all in the centre, therefore not to be accounted for. 
Now this is a better position to end or begin the circuit, 
as it is connected not only with another circuit of a diffe- 
rent kind, but also the centre of the board may be entered 
with advantage from this position, as there is 90 great a 
choice of squares. In the position », the knight commands 
four squares, viz., Jand #, in the same circuit, F 5, in the 
centre, and not accounted for, and F 7, which belongs to 
a circuit similar to that of which F 2 forms a part, but, 
however, not to the same circuit; but this will be rendered 
more intelligible after the next number. This tion is 
a good one, either to begin or end the circuit. If begin 
it, m would be preferrable to 2 to finish it ; for it scarcely 
need be observed that m or / must end the circuit that n 
begins. Now, since each of the positions, marked / in one 
circuit and 10 in the other, is similar to the rest, bei 
next to a corner, it is manifest that the knight has eq 
and similar power in one of them, and it is unneces- 
sary to continue the examination further. The samemay 
be said of the situations m and 11, # and 12. 
Since it appears that the knight cannot pass from one of 
these circuits into the other, without one or more inter- 
mediate moves, it is plain that one of the other kind of 
circuits should be made in the general tour of the board, 
between the performance of these two; but as this will be 
more fully explained hereafter, the subject must close for 
the present. Ww. C. 








The Drama. 


MR. MACREADY’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 





ip 

On Wednesday evening this gentleman performed the 
character of William Tell at our Theatre, to a crowded 
and fashionable audience. He was warmly applauded 
throughout; and at the conclusion of the piece he de- 
livered the following farewell address, which was very well 
received :—= 

LaDIEs AND GENTLEMEX,—As this is the last time 
I can have the honour of appearing before an audience of 
my country for a very considerable period, I beg leave to 
trespass on your attention, and address a few words to you 
on an occasion which has a serious and affecting interest 
for me. The parting expression of my gratitude, the 
homage of my feelings, cannot be offered any where more 
appropriately than here, in a town which holds so distin- 
guished an ascendancy for wealth, numbers, and intelli- 


ce. 
Eeannot take leave without emotion, even for a time, of 





e last num. 


eentre of the board, which were explained in 





to me; of a public, to whose kind patronage and liberal 
estimation I am indebted for whatever I possess of fortune 
or of fame. 

In adverting to these, my obligations, I would not be 
thought assuming any title to desert beyond the little 
credit I ask for industry and zeal. To the cultivation of 
a difficult, a truly difficult art, I have given, if I may 
permit myself to say so, days and nights of silent and 
laborious study, perusing and applying to it the classic 
remains and monuments of antiquity, those severe and 
eternal models of taste. 

In its exercise, I may have incurred censures; some, 
perbaps, as just as severe; others, from which I might 
appeal: but I also have had the happiness of finding my 
humble efforts most generously appreciated ; and, whilst 
T can reflect without any acerbity on the sentence of my 
less indulgent judges, I must ever cherish the sincerest 
gratitude towards those whose opinions have more be- 
friended me. } 

Ladies and Gentlemen, it now only remains for me to 
express, particularly, my grateful sense of the public pa- 
tronage with which I have been, on many occasions, ho- 
noured by you, and of the various proofs of individual 
civility and personal kindness which I have received in 
this town. With these grateful and endearing recollec- 
tions, Ladies and Gentlemen, I leave my native country ; 
and with the assurance that, by no distance—of place or 
time—can they be obliterated or weakened, I respectfully 
bid you—farewell ! 


Co Correspondents. 


Music AnD Cuxss.—The supplement which we deliver gratis 
this day is meant as some little compensation to those of 
our readers who feel no interest in the music and chess 
which we introduce into the Kaleidoscope. We shall occa- 
sionally publish more of these supplements. 

Cuxes.—Our Old Correspondent ia informed, that in our filed 

copy of the last Kaleidoscope, and in all the other copies we 

have examined, no such error is to be found as that he 

Notices. : 

Tue Lorp’s Praver.—aA correspondent wishes to be informed 

whether “Our father which art in heaven—or who art in 

heaven” is the more correct reading? We shall be giad if 
any competent reader will favour us with an opinion on 
this subject. 

Parsnoiocy.—We could not..contrive to insert the letter of 
Amicus Justitia this week. ” correspondent will not, we 

hope, be offended at our observing, that the composition 
bears evident marks of haste.. If the writer would revise 
it, weare convinced he could improveit.. If he will take 
the trouble to send to-our office, he can have the MS. to- 
morrow or the following day about noon. 

TRIALS OF Penn anD Mrav.—The subject of juries has lately 
excited more than usual interest im consequence of some 

reeent verdicts in England and Ireland. We cannot there- 

fore choose a better opportunity than the present for re- 
publishing the extraordinary trial of Penn and Mead, in the 
year 1670, which we purpose giving entire in the Kaleido- 








scope. 

LIVERPOOL AND uEsTeER Cugss ParTy.—A correspon- 
dent suggests tha¢ we translate into our chess notation 
the games lately played between three gentlemen of this 
town and three of Manchester. We shall frst. examine 
whether they are worth the trouble. We intended to give, 
in our chess language, the moves of the y Mr. 
Keene lately won without seeing the board; ; we 

in. 


came to play it over, we found the defence 
deed, and not worth recording. fatwa } 
REFLECTIONS IN A THEATRE are reserved for our next number. 
Scu1LuEr’s Sone or THe Be__t.—Our supplement enables us 
to insert in our present number the whole of this extra. 
ordinary composition, which would have suffered materially 
by piecemeal insertion. 
We have in preparation for our next the French critique on 
Douglas par un Voyageur Francate—Mr. Macdonald's letter 
to the Editor—Some anecdotes by J. W. S.—and S. S. 
Chironius is informed that, in our opinion, the attack of J. B. 
H. in the Courier, is not worthy of notice. It would lead to 
a dull controversy, in which the public would take no in. 
terest. 
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a country, to which I owe every thing; which is s0 dear 
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